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HEN Peter was 
able to travel, he 
was taken home 


to Beaver Dam, and there 
a medical officer, a major 
in spurs, examined him 
and congratulated him on 
being alive. Peter was 
given six months’ sick 
leave; and that, he knew, 
killed his chance of cross- 
ing the ocean with his 
battalion. He protested, 
but the officer told him 
that, whether in bed in © 
his father’s house or with 
his platoon, he was still 
in the army and would 
have to do as he was told. 
The officer said it kindly 
and added that as soon 
as he was fit he should 
return to his battalion, 
whether it was in Can- 
ada, England or Flanders. 

Jim Hammond van- 
ished. The army marked 
him asa deserter,and even 
his own battalion forgot 
him. Confused rumors cir- 
culated round his home 
village for a little while 
and then faded and ex- 
pired. As Jim Hammond 
vanished from the knowl- 
edge and thought of men, 
so vanished the myste- 
rious rifleman who had 
splintered Peter’s rib. 

Spring brought the 
great news of the stand 
of the First Canadian Di- 
vision at Y pres—the stand 
of the few against the 
many, ,of the Canadian 
militia against the greatest and most 
ruthless fighting machine of the whole 
world. The German army was big and 
ready, but it was not great as we know 
greatness now. The little Belgians had 
already checked it and pierced the 
joints of its armor; the French had 
beaten it against odds; the little old 
army of England, with its monocles 
and its tea and its pouter-chested ser- 
geant majors, had outshot it and out- 
fought it at every meeting; and now 
three brigades of Canadian infantry 
and a few batteries of Canadian artil- 
lery had stood undaunted before its 
deluge of metal and strangling gas and 
held it back from the open road to 
Calais and Paris. 

Lieut. Pat Hammond wrote home 
about the battle. He had been in the 
edge of it and had escaped unhurt. 
Henry Starkley, of the First Field 
Company, was there, too. He received 
a slight wound. Private letters and the 
great stories in the newspapers thrilled 
the hearts of thousands of peaceful, 
unheroie folk. Volunteers flowed in 
from lumber camps and farms. 

In May Dick Starkley made the great 
move of his young life. He was now 
seventeen years old and sound and 
strong. He saw that Peter could not 
get away with his battalion—that, un- 
less something unexpected happened, 
the Second Canadian Division would 
get away without a Starkley of Beaver 
Dam. 

So he did the unexpected thing: he 
went away to St. John without a 
word, introduced himself to Sergt. 
Dave Hammer as Peter’s brother, 
added a year to his age and became 
a member of the 26th Battalion. He 
found Frank Sacobie there, already pos- 
Sessed of all the airs of an old soldier. 

Dick sent a telegram to his father 
and a long, affectionate, confused letter 
to his mother. His parents understood 
and forgave and went to St. John and 
told him so—and Peter sent word that 
he, too, understood; and Dick was 
happy. Then with all his thought and 
energy and ambition he set to work 
to make himself a good soldier. 

Peter did not grumble again about 
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IN SPITE OF THE BUTLER’S PROTESTS, THE VALET AND THE COACHMAN INTRUDED 
THEMSELVES ON THE LUNCHEON PARTY 


SONS OF 


LIBERTY 


“By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


Chapter Three, in which the veterans 
of other days review the lads 
from Beaver Dam 


his sick leave. His wound healed; 
and as the warm days advanced he 
grew stronger with every day. He 
had been wounded in the perform- 
ance of his duty as surely as if a 
German had fired the shot across 
the mud of No Man’s Land; so he 
accepted those extra months in the 
place and life he loved with a gratitude that 
was none the less deep for being silent. 

In June the battalion embarked for England, 
in strength eleven hundred noncommissioned 
officers and men and forty-two officers. After 
an uneventful voyage of eleven days they 
reached Devonport, in England, on the twenty- 
fourth day of the month. The three other bat- 
talions of the brigade had reached England a | 
month before; the 26th joined them at the 
training camps in Kent and immediately set to | 
work to learn the science of modern warfare. 
They toiled day and night with vigor and 
constancy; and before fall the battalion was 
declared efficient for service at the front. 

Both Dick Starkley and Frank Sacobie 
throve on the hard work. The musketry tests 
proved Sacobie to be one of the best five marks- 
men in the battalion. Dick was a good shot, 
too, but fell far below his friend at the longer | 
ranges. In drill, bombing and physical train- 
ing, Dick showed himself a more apt pupil 
than the Malecite. At trench digging and route 
marching there was nothing to choose between 
them, in spite of the fact that Sacobie had the 
advantage of a few inches in length of leg. 
Both were good soldiers, popular with their 
comrades and trusted by their officers. Both 
were in Dave Hammer’s section and Mr. Scam- 
mell’s platoon. 

One afternoon in August Henry Starkley 
turned up at Westenhanger, on seven days’ 
leave from France. He looked years older than 
when Dick had last seen him and thinner of 
face, and on his left breast was stitched the 
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ribbon of the military cross. He 
obtained a pass for Dick and took 
him up to London. They put up at a 
quiet hotel off the Strand, at which 
Henry had stopped on his frequent 
week-end visits to town from Salis- 
bury Plain. As they were engaged 
in filling in the complicated and 
exhaustive registration form the hall porter 
gave Henry three letters and told him that a 
gentleman had called several times to see him. 

‘*What name?’’ asked Henry. 

‘*That he didn’t tell me, sir,’’ replied the 
porter, ‘‘but as it was him wrote the letters 
you have in your hand you’!l soon know, sir.’’ 

Henry opened one of the envelopes and 
turned the inclosure over in quest of the writ- 


|er’s signature. There it was—J. A. Starkley- 


Davenport. All three letters were from the 
same hand, penned at dates several weeks 
apart. They said that before her marriage the 
writer’s mother had been a Miss Mary Stark- 
ley, daughter of a London merchant by the 
name of Richard Starkley. Richard Starkley, 
a colonial by birth with trade connections 
with the West Indies, had come from Beaver 
Dam in the province of New Brunswick. The 
letters said further that their writer had read 
in the casualty lists the name of Lieut. Henry 
Starkley of the Canadian Engineers, and that 
after diligent inquiry he had learned that this 
same officer had registered at the Canadian 
High Commissioner’s office in October, 1914, 
and given his London address as the Tudor 
Hotel. Failing to obtain any further informa- 
tion concerning Henry Starkley, the writer had 
kept a constant eye on the Tudor Hotel. He 
begged Mr. Henry Starkley to ring up May- 
fair 2607, without loss of time, should any one 
of these letters ever come to his hand. 
‘‘What’s his hurry, I wonder?’’ remarked 
Henry. ‘‘ After three generations without a 
word I guess he’!1 have to wait until to-morrow 
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morning to hear from 
the Starkleys of Beaver 
Dam. ’’ 

‘*Why not let him wait 
for three more genera- 
tions?’’ suggested Dick. 
‘* His grandfather, that 
London merchant, soon 
forgot about the people 
back in the woods at 
Beaver Dam. Since the 
second battle of Ypres, 
this lad with the hitched- 
up-double name wants to 
be seen round with you, 
Henry.’”’ 

‘Tf that’s all, he does 
not want much,’’. said 
Henry. ‘‘We’ll take a look 
at him, anyway. Don’t 
forget that the first Stark- 
ley of Beaver Dam was 
once an English soldier 
and that there was a first 
battle of Ypres before 
there was a second.’’ 

The brothers, the lieu- 
tenant of engineers and 
the infantry private, had 
dinner at a _ restaurant 
where there were shaded 
candles and music; then 
they went to a theatre. 
Although the war was 
now only a year old, Lon- 
don had already grown 
accustomed to the ‘‘gen- 
tleman ranker.’’? Broth- 
ers, cousins and even sons 
of officers in the little old 
army were now private 
soldiers and noncommis- 
sioned officers in the big 
new army. The uniform 
was the great thing. Rank 
badges denoted differences of degree, 
not of kind. So Lieut. Henry Starkley 
and Private Dick Starkley, together at 
their little luxurious table for two and 
later elbow to elbow at the theatre, did 
not cause comment. Immediately after 
breakfast the next morning Henry rang 
up the Mayfair number. A voice of 
inquiring deference, a voice that sug- 
gested great circumspection and ex- 
treme polish, answered him. Henry 
asked for Mr. Starkley-Davenport. 

‘*You want the captain, sir,’’ cor- 
rected the voice. ‘‘Mr. David was killed 
at Ypres in ’14. What name, sir?’’ 

‘*Starkley,’’ replied Henry. 

‘“Of Canada, sir? Of Beaver Dam? 
Here is the captain, sir.’’ 

Another voice sounded in Henry’s 
ear, asking whether it was Henry 
Starkley of the sappers on the other 
end of the line. Henry replied in the 
affirmative. 

“It is Jack Davenport speaking— 
Starkley - Davenport,’’ continued the 
voice. ‘‘Glad you have my letters at 
last. Are you at the same hotel? Can 
you wait there half an hour for me?’’ 

‘“*T’ll wait,’’ said Henry. 

He and Dick awaited the arrival of 
the grandson of Richard Starkley with 
lively curiosity. That he was a cap- 
tain, and that some one connected with 
him, perhaps a brother, had been 
killed at Ypres in 1914, added consid- 
erable interest to him in their eyes. 

‘*‘Size him up before trying any of 
your old -soldier airs on him, young 
fellow,’’ warned Henry. 

They sat in the lounge of the hotel 
and kept a sharp watch on everyone 
who entered by the revolving doors. It 
was a quiet place, as hotels go in Lon- 
don, but during the half hour of their 
watching more people than the entire 
population of Beaver Dam were pre- 
sented to their scrutiny. At last a pale 
young fellow in a Panama hat and a 
gray-flannel suit entered. Under his left 
shoulder was a crutch and in his right 
hand a big, rubber-shod stick. His left 
knee was bent, and his left foot swung 
clear of the ground. His hands were 
gloved in gray, and he wore a smoke- 
blue flower in his buttonhole. Only his 
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had been no sunshine to speak of 

for several days, and, though the 
snow did not lie very deep on the 
ground, the winter winds, as Olive 
Minturn quoted to herself, were ‘‘wearily 
sighing.’’ So far as all signs went there 
was no reason to expect any better weather 
to-morrow. 

It was just so with life, Olive thought. 
The old year was leaving her disillusion 
and gloom, and the year that was about to 
dawn had nothing to offer that would in- 
terest her in the least. The early supper 
was over, and in her present frame of mind 
she dreaded the long evening at home. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, laying down the 
handkerchief that she had been hemming, 
‘*T’ve half a mind to run over and see Aunt 
Beulah Lane. I haven’t been there for 
weeks. ’’ 

‘‘Why, Olive!’’? exclaimed her mother. 
‘“This dark, disagreeable night? It’s more 
than a mile,’’ she added, as if she were 
offering a newly discovered fact. 

‘*Oh, let her go!’’ said her father, look- 
ing up from his newspaper. ‘‘Do her good. 
She hasn’t seemed like herself for the last 
two or three weeks. I believe it’s because 
she doesn’t get out into the air more.’’ 

To tell the truth, Olive might easily have 
been dissuaded from the journey; but she 
could not very well falter in the face of this 
encouragement, and so in a few minutes 
she found herself out in the air that her 
father had recommended. It was pretty 
bitter, but it might be beneficial. 

Aunt Beulah Lane was only a cousin 
of somewhat remote degree, although in 
loving helpfulness she was all that an aunt 
could possibly be expected to be. She was 
a wholesome-looking old lady, with hair 
still brown and eyes still bright, and with 
cheeks that could grow pink with pleasure at 
sight of the young girl whose coming always 
seemed like a visit from her own youth. 

‘*T was writing in my diary,’’ she began 
after she had seen her guest comfortably seated 
by the open fire. ‘‘I had just got it down that 
Abner had gone to his lodge, and now I shall 
have to write that you came over to see me, 
this raw, dark night. I guess that will -be the 
last entry for this year. To-morrow I start a 
new book.’’ 

‘‘T began a diary on my seventeenth birth- 
day and kept it for a whole weék,’’ said Olive 
laughing. 

‘*Well, I beat you,’’ said Aunt Beulah. ‘‘I 
started mine when I was sixteen, and I’ve kept 
it up ever since. It’s in fifty volumes now— 
quite an autobiography. I was thinking of 
running over some 6f them to-night, to pass 
away the time. I often do that, the last night 
of the year.’’ 

‘*T should love to look them over with you,’’ 
said Olive, ‘‘only I suppose they are quite 
private. ’’ 

‘*They were once,’’ Aunt Beulah admitted 
with a smile, ‘‘but I guess that any ban of 
secrecy could be lifted now. ’’ 

She stepped to the bookcase and drew aside 
a curtain. ‘‘ There they are,’’ she said, pointing 
to an almost crowded shelf. ‘‘Move up your 
chair, and we’ll glance at some of them, as 
long as you have suggested it. They say that 
authors are always ready to talk about their 
own works. Here is the first one. It was a 
birthday present from a classmate of mine at 
the old Bloomfield Academy. There is her 
name in the front of the book—Etta Mason. 
You notice the writing under it. Of course you 
have read Vergil’s Aineid? Etta and I had 
just finished the first book. ‘Forsan et haec 


iF was the 31st of December. There 


THAT UNDER 
DECEMBER 9?" SHE 
ASKED QUICKLY 


olim meminisse juvabit?’—and perhaps it will 
be pleasant hereafter to remember these things. 
Wasn’t that a nice motto for a diary ?’”’ 

‘‘Why—yes, I suppose so,’’ hesitated Olive. 
‘*That is, if you have pleasant things to write 
down. But suppose that things aren’t pleasant 
at all?’”’ 

‘*Well, it may be pleasant later on to remem- 
ber even those. Why, you remember how it 
was when Aineas spoke those words to his 
followers? They had just been through scenes 
and unseens—terrible trials and sufferings. But 
he saw that the time might come when they 
would really enjoy looking back on what they 
had undergone. It has often been so with me. 
More than once I’ve set down things in my 
diary with tears in my eyes and afterwards 
have read what I had written and smiled. 
Even if the trouble was real, it is pleasant to 
realize that you have lived saeco it and still 
find life worth living. ’’ 

While she was speaking na old lady had 
been glancing over one of the earlier books. 

‘* Now, here is an entry,’’ she said, ‘‘ that 
isn’t any too pleasant on the face of it. ‘April 
18. I’ve had a good hard ery to-day. As if I 
hadn’t trouble enough, Aunt Sylvia has invited 
herself here for a long visit. I am about ready 
to give up.’ 

‘*Well, I was at odds with the world then, 
and. no mistake. I had expected to graduate 
from Bloomfield Academy that June; but early 
in the spring mother had broken her arm, and 
it was decided that I must give up my last 
term and remain at home. I tried to swallow 
| my disappointment and to do my best. But 
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that wasn’t very good, for, to tell the truth, I 
was a poor housekeeper in those days. Then, 
when everything was at its worst, came this 
announcement from Aunt Sylvia.: 

‘*She was a terribly particular person and 
had always wanted a good deal of waiting on, 
and I knew that I couldn’t please her. Be- 
sides, I had my hands full, already. But she 
came, and for a few days she made my life 
miserable enough. Then, if you’ll believe 
me, she just took hold of the housekeeping 
herself and packed me off to Bloomfield to 
finish my course. More than that, she gave 
me for graduation the loveliest dress that I 
had ever had. 

‘*Here,’’ Aunt Beulah went on, opening a 
later book, ‘‘is where I got engaged to Abner. 
And further on is where we had a flare-up and 
broke it off. Mostly my fault. Following that 
are quite a number of blank pages, and I guess 
they represent what the days were like full as 
well as any writing would. And here, Decem- 
ber 31, we make up again just in time for a 
happy new year. 

‘*So it runs along, a good deal like a con- 
tinued story—some ups and some downs, but 
generally coming out pretty well in the end. 
A good many mountains of trouble seem more 
like molehills when you get far enough away 
from them. ’’ 

She went on talking, but Olive only half 
heard her. Olive was wondering whether some 
day in the years to come she could look back 
on present unhappiness with a smile. Once 
again she went over the story of it in her mind, 
as she had a thousand times before. She could 


a sudden cold and had a splitting 
headache. He was all sympathy and 
went away apparently very sorrowful. He 
refused to go to the sociable without her, 
though she urged him to do so. That she 
easily forgave. But when afterwards she 
learned how he had really spent that evening 
while she was suffering at home, she had 
felt that that must be the end of everything. 
That was the way it still looked, though 
' three weeks had now elapsed; and so, it 
seemed to her, it would look fifty years 
hence. 

‘‘Some days,’’ Aunt Beulah was saying, 
‘*T don’t have time to write in my diary; 
and when that is so, I never go back and fill 
in later as some folks do, What I do write 
is fresh, and so I am always perfectly sure 
of my facts. Abner realizes that, and it 
keeps him from being too positive about 
what he has to say concerning past happen- 
ings. He dreads my going and getting out 
my diary. 

‘*So here is my last book all fitted up,’’ 
she continued as she mechanically turned 
over the leaves. ‘‘Doesn’t seem to be much 
of anything to set down nowadays. I doubt 
if there is a thing in it that would interest 
you. ”? 

At the moment Olive’s eye fell on a cer- 
tain date and a well-known name. ‘‘What’s 
that under December 9?’’ she asked quickly. 

‘Why, let’s see,’’ said Aunt Beulah, de- 
liberately adjusting her spectacles. ‘‘ ‘Paul 
Raymond happened in to-night. He didn’t 
seem very cheerful, but Abner stumped him 
to a game of checkers, and, once at it, they 
couldn’t seem to stop. It is almost twelve 
o’clock, and they have started in on another 
game. I am going to bed.’ ’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say that Paul Raymond 
was playing checkers here till midnight, 
December 9?’’ demanded Olive with the 
manner of a cross-examiner in court. 

‘*Most assuredly I do,’’ answered the old 
lady, on the defensive at once. ‘‘I may be a 
little forgetful myself, but my diary isn’t. For 
that matter, he finally stayed here all night, 
as the next day’s entry shows. And tell me, 
what was the great harm? You don’t disap- 
prove of checkers, do you?’’ 

‘*Oh, no, not at all!’’ said Olive hastily. 
‘Quite the contrary. ’’ 

What she had disapproved of was that row- 
dyish dance at Smith’s Tavern down at the 
village—and now, if Aunt Beulah’s diary told 
true, Paul had not been there at all! She bit- 
terly blamed the busybody who had come to 
her with the story; and she blamed herself 
still more for utterly condemning Paul on the 
strength of it and without a hearing. She was 
absent-minded for the rest of her stay, although 
she did not forget when she took her leave to 
assure Aunt Beulah that she had had a delight- 
ful evening. 

The sky was still somewhat overcast as she 
walked briskly homeward, but the clouds were 
certainly thinner, and here and there a star 
could be seen. It might be pleasant to-morrow, 
after all. On reflection it seemed to her barely 
possible also that after a certain amount of 
clearing up a little sunshine of happiness might 
come into her own life again. She remembered 
with approval some of Aunt Beulah’s bits of 
philosophy, and she thought gratefully of 
Aunt Beulah’s diary. 

‘*T think I’ll get one,’’ she said, ‘‘and start 
the new year with it. Perhaps,’’ she added, 
though not aloud, ‘‘it will be pleasant here- 
after to remember some things.’’ 


not go with him to the church sociable 

on that well-remembered night as she 

had promised, because she had taken 
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necktie was out of tone with the rest of his | 


equipment: it was in stripes of blue and red | 
and yellow. Behind him, close to his elbow, | 
came a thin, elderly man who was dressed in | 
black. 

‘*Lieut. Starkley?’’ he inquired of the hall | 
porter. 

At that Henry and Dick both sprang to| 
their feet and went across to the man in gray. 
Before they could introduce themselves the 
young stranger edged himself against his 
elderly companion, thus making a prop of him, 
hooked the crook of his stick into a side pocket 
of his coat, and extended his right hand to 
Henry. He did it all so swiftly and smoothly 


that it almost escaped notice; and, pitiful as it | 


was, it almost escaped pity. 


‘* Will you lunch with me—if you have | 


nothing better to do?’’ he asked. ‘*You’re on 
leave, I know, and it sounds cheek to ask—but 
I want to talk to you about something rather 
important. ’’ 

‘‘Of course—and here is my young brother, ’’ 
said Henry. 


The captain shook hands with Dick and then | 


stared at him. 

‘*You are only a buoy,’’ he said; and then, 
seeing the blood mount to Dick’s tanned | 
cheeks, he continued, ‘‘and all the better for 
that, perhaps. The nippiest man in my platoon 
was only nineteen. ’’ 


‘*Of vourse you remember, sir, Mr. David | 
had not attained his twentieth birthday,’’ the 


elderly man in black reminded him. 
‘*You are right, Wilson,’’ said the captain. 


‘* Hit in October, 714. He was my young 
| brother. There were just the two of us. Shall 
| we toddle along? I kept my taxi.’’ 
Capt. J. A. Starkley - Davenport occupied 
| three rooms and a bath in his own house, 
which was a big one in a desirable part of 
| town. The remaining rooms were occupied by 
his servants. And such servants! 

The cook was so poor a performer that 
whenever the captain had guests for luncheon 
or dinner he sent out to a big hotel near by 
for the more important dishes—but her hus- 
band had been killed in Flanders, and her 
three sons were still in the field. Wilson, who 
had been Jack’s father’s color, sergeant in 
South Africa, was the valet. 

The butler was a one-armed man of forty-five 
years who had served as a company sergeant 
major in the early days of the war; in rallying 
half a dozen survivors of his company he had 
got his arm in the way of a chunk of high- 
explosive shell and had decorated his chest 
| with the Distinguished Conduct Medal. He 
| had only the vaguest notions what his duties 
as butler required of him but occupied his time 
|in arguing the delicate question of seniority 
| with Wilson and the coachman and making 
| frequent reports to the captain. 
| The coachman, who had served forty years 

in the navy, most of the time as chief petty 
| officer, claimed seniority of the butler and 
Wilson on the grounds of belonging to the 





that the captain’s house was as much a bit of 
the army as brigade headquarters in France, 





and that the polite thing for any sailorman to 
do who found a home there was to forget all 
about seniority; and that for their part they 
did not believe the British navy was older 
than the British army. 

Capt. Starkley-Davenport introduced into 
this household his cousins from Beaver Dam, 
without apologies and with only a few words 
of explanation. In spite of the butler’s pro- 
tests, the valet and the coachman intruded 
themselves on the luncheon party, pretending 
to wait on table, but in reality satisfying their 
curiosity concerning the military gentlemen 
from Canada whose name was the front half 
of the captain’s name. They paused frequently 
in their light duties round the table and frankly 
gave ear to the conversation. Their glances 
went from face to face with childish eagerness, 
intent on each speaker in turn. The captain 
did not mind, for he was accustomed to their 
ways and their devouring interest in him; 
Henry was puzzled at first and then amused; 
and Dick was highly flattered. 

‘* There isn’t anyone of our blood in our 
regiment now, and that is what I particularly 
want to talk to you chaps about,’’ said the 
captain, after a little talk on general- subjects. 
‘*My father and young brother are gone, and 
the chances are that I won’t get back. But the 
interests of the regiment are still mine—and I 
want the family to continue to have a stake in 


| it. No use asking you to transfer, Henry, I can 


senior service. But the ex-sergeants argued | 


see that; you are a sapper and already proved 
in the field, and I know how sappers feel about 


| their job; but Dick’s an infantryman. What 





d’you say to transfer and promotion, Dick? 
You can get your commission in one of our 
new battalions as easy as kiss. It will help you 
and the old regiment. ’’ 

‘*But perhaps I shouldn’t make a good offi- 
cer,’’ replied Dick. ‘‘I’ve never been in action, 
you know. ’’ 

‘“*Don’t worry about that. I’ll answer for 
your quality. You wouldn’t have enlisted if 
the right stuff wasn’t in you.’’ 

‘*But I’d like to prove it, first—although I’d 
like to be an officer mighty well. That’s what 
I intend to be some day. I think I’ll stick to 
the 26th a while. That would be fairer—and 
I’d feel better satisfied, if ever I won a com- 
mission, to have it in my own outfit. Frank 
Sacobie would feel sore if I left him, before 
we’d ever been in France together, to be an 
officer in another outfit. But there is Peter. 
He is a corporal already and a mighty good 
soldier. ’’ 

He told all about Peter and the queer way 
he was wounded back in Canada and then all 
about his friend, Frank Sacobie. The captain 
and the three attendants listened with interest. 
The captain asked many questions; and the 
butler, the valet and the coachman were on 


| the point of doing the same many times. 


After luncheon Wilson, the elderly valet, took 
command gently but firmly and led the captain 
off to bed. The brothers left the addresses of 
themselves and Peter with the captain and 
promised to call at every opportunity and to 
bring Sacobie to see him at the first chance. 

Dick and Frank Sacobie continued their 
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training, and in July Dick got his first stripe. 
A few members of the battalion went to the 
hospital, and a few were returned to Canada 
for one reason or another. In August a little 
draft of men fresh from Canada came to the 
battalion. 

One of the new men kept inquiring so per- 
sistently for Corp. Peter Starkley that in the 
course of time he was passed along to Dick, 
who told him about Peter. 

‘‘I’m downright sorry to hear that,’’ said 
the new arrival. ‘‘I saw him in Mr. Ham- 
mond’s store one day and took a shine to him, 
but as you’re his own brother I guess I’m in 
the right outfit. Hiram Sill is my name.’’ 

They shook hands cordially. 

‘‘I’m an American citizen and not so young 
as I used to be,’’ continued Sill, ‘‘ but the 
minute this war started I knew I’d be into it 
before long. Soldiering is a business now, and 
I am a business man. So it looked to me as if 
I were needed—as if the energy I was expend- 
ing in selling boots and shoes for Maddock & 
Co. would count some if turned against the 


FLORENCE 
CBy Bliss Perry 


room in a quiet corner of London, you 

might have seen a plump, pink - faced, 
gray-eyed lady, ninety years of age. She was 
one of the most famous women in the world. 
Yet for forty-five years she had rarely left 
her couch, was never seen in public and was 
thought by most persons to be dead. As she 
lay there in her last years, with eyes and voice 
failing her, she could still enjoy listening to 
the newest books. Even when she could no 
longer speak, she showed her pleasure in The- 
odore Roosevelt’s Strenuous Life by rapping 
vigorously upon the table. Indomitable old 
fighter, to the very end! 

Seventy-six years ago, in 1844, Julia Ward 
Howe, who was visiting the Nightingales at 
one of their country houses 
in southern England, was 
charmed with their young- 
er daughter. ‘‘Florence,’’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ was rather 
elegant than beautiful; she 
was tall and graceful of 
figure, her countenance 
mobile and expressive, her 
conversation most interest- 


To years ago, in a sunny, flower-filled 


Just ten years later this 
rich, accomplished and 
brilliant young woman be- 
came, through her heroism 
in caring for the wounded 
in the Crimean War, an 
object of popular adoration—a Saint and a 
Legend — the ‘‘ Lady with a Lamp.’’ Those 
last words are Longfellow’s, in a poem en- 
titled Santa Filomena and published in the 
first number of the Atlantic Monthly: 


Lo! in that house of misery 

A lady with a lamp I see 
Pass through the glimmering gloom 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to kiss 
Her shadow, as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


The poem was a transcript of literal fact, 
and Florence Nightingale deserved her saint- 
hood. Yet she was one of those soldier-saints 
who distrust sentimentality, dislike adoration, 
loathe publicity and ask only the chance of 
getting their day’s work done. The founder 
of modern nursing, she was nevertheless more 
remarkable as an administrator than as a nurse. 
A religious mystic, she was also, like many 
of the great mystics, a realist to the finger tips. 
She was a thinker who discussed philosophy 
with John Stuart Mill and religion with Ben- 
jamin Jowett, and yet her library consisted 
mainly of government bluebooks and reports 
on sanitary engineering, on irrigation in India, 
on the building of barracks and hospitals, on 
army organization and on the public health. 

‘‘T am soaked in work,’’ she wrote at the 
age of seventy-seven. ‘‘There is nothing so 
fatiguing, ”’ she once said, ‘tas a person who 
is always inquiring and never coming to any 
solation or decision. I don’t know whether 
Hamlet was mad. But certainly he would have 
driven me mad. ’”’ 

Myth makers have been busy with her child- 
hood, but the facts are clear enough. Her 
romantic baptismal name was due to her birth 
in Florence, where her father and mother, 
leisurely, wealthy, art-loving English people, 
were living in 1820. The father was a Unita- 
tian, but the mother and the two daughters 
became communicants in the Church of Eng- 
land. The girls were well taught at home. 
Florence mastered Greek, Latin, Italian, Ger- 
man, French and mathematics. Long journeys 
upon the Continent stimulated her taste for 
music and painting. It is true that she had 











THE “LADY WITH A LAMP” 


Kaiser. So I swore an oath to fight King 
George’s enemies, and I guess I’ve made no 
mistake in that. King George and Hiram Sill 
see eye to eye and tooth to tooth in this war 
like two coons at a watermelon. ’’ 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Scammell’s pla- 
toon was already up to strength, Sill worked 
his way into it. 

He had a very good reason for wanting to be 
in that particular platoon, and there were men 
already in it who had no particular reason for 
remaining in it instead of going to some other 
platoon; so—as Sill very justly remarked to 
Dick, to Sacobie, to Sergt. Hammer, to Lieut. 
Scammell and to Capt. Long—he did not see 
why he could not be where he wanted to be. 
Friendship for Frank Sacobie and Dick Stark- 
ley and admiration for Sergt. Hammer and 
Lieut. Scammell were the reasons he gave for 
wanting to be in that platoon. 

‘*He seems a friendly chap,’’ said the adju- 
tant to Mr. Scammell. ‘‘Will you take him? If 
so, you can let the Smith with the red head g6 
over to Number Three, where he will be with 


a whole grist of lads from his 
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own part of the country. What 
d’ye say? He looks smart and 
willing to me.’”’ 

‘“Sure I’ll take him,’’ said 
Mr. Scammell. ‘‘He says he ad- 
mires me.’ 

So Hiram Sill became a mem- 
ber of Number Two Platoon. 
He worked with the energy of a 
tiger and with the good nature 
of a lamb. He talked a great 
deal, but always with a view to 
acquiring or imparting knowl- 
edge. When he found that his 
military duties and the cultiva- 
tion of friendships did not use 
up all his time and energy, he set 
himself to the task of ascertain- 
ing how many Americans were 
enrolled in the First and Second 
Canadian divisions. Then indeed 
he became a busy man; and still his ery con- 
tinued to be that soldiering was a business. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 











had a childish passion for nurs- 
ing, and that she set the broken 
limbs of dolls and applied a hot com- 
press most professionally to the bruised 
leg of a dog. Thousands of other little 
girls have shown the same instinct. Yet 
if she was a precocious philanthropist, 
she was also something of a rebel. She 
faced with restless discontent the conventional 
social existence that her parents designed for 
her. 

At seventeen she was conscious of an inner 
‘‘call’’ to God’s service, and year after year, 
amid all the distractions of European travel and 
the crowded life of London seasons she could 
not forget the call. ‘‘If I should determine 
to study nursing,’’ she asked her American 
guest, Dr. Howe, in 1844, 
‘tand to devote my life to 
that profession, do you 
think it would be a dread- 
ful thing?’’ ‘*I think it 
would be a good thing,’’ 
was the characteristic an- 
swer. 

But the Nightingale fam- 
ily thought differently. ‘‘It 
was as if I had wanted to 
be a kitchen maid,’’ said 
the daughter bitterly. It 
must be remembered that 
Dickens painted not a car- 
icature but a portrait of 
the typical English nurse 
in Mrs. Gamp. The head nurse of a London 
hospital told Miss Nightingale that in the 
course of her large experience she had never 
known a nurse who was not drunken. But 
the girl was not to be deterred. Ultimately 
she won the reluctant parental consent. After 
long hesitation she put away the thought of 
marriage. ‘‘I am thirty,’’ she wrote in her 
diary ; ‘‘now no more childish things. ”’ 

The next year finds her at the Protestant 
Institution for Deaconesses at Kaiserswerth 
on the Rhine; then she enters a hospital kept 
by Catholic Sisters in Paris; and after this 
training she takes her first ‘‘situation’’ as the 
Lady Superintendent of the new ‘‘Establish- 
ment for Gentlewomen during Illness’’ in 
Harley Street, London. What « fine Dickensy 
name for a hospital! Florence Nightingale was 
now thirty-three. 

The very next year she won undying fame. 
Great Britain and France were fighting Russia 
in the Crimea. The allies were victors in the 
bloody battle of the Alma on September 20, 
1854. The Turks gave 
their great barracks at 
Scutari, opposite Con- 
stantinople, for a hos- 
pital, but letters in the 
London Times in Octo- 
ber revealed the almost 
absolute breakdown of 
the medical and nurs- 
ing system of the Brit- 
ish army. The only 
ambulance men were 
worn - out pensioners. 
There were almost no 
surgeons available, no 
nurses, no dressings, 
no clothing for the sick 
and wounded. ‘‘ Why 
have we no Sisters of 
Charity ?’’ asked the 
Times on October 14. 

But on that very day 
Florence Nightingale 
was writing to her 
friend, Sidney Herbert, 
Secretary for War, that 
she was going out to 








Seutari in command of 
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a small private expedition of nurses. This 
letter crossed one from Sidney Herbert to 
her, proposing that she go out under govern- 
ment authority. 

‘*There is,’’ he wrote, ‘‘but one person in 
England that I know of who would be capa- 
ble of organizing and superintending such a 
scheme. ’’ 

The next day the official arrangements were 
made, and only five days later Miss Nightingale 
started for the East. ‘‘You can undertake that, 
when you could not undertake me,’’ wrote the 
lover whom she had rejected. ‘‘God bless you, 
dear friend, wherever you go.’’ 

Thirty -eight nurses were secured, though 
with the greatest difficulty. ‘‘One alone,’’ said 
Dean Stanley’s sister, who was helping to 
collect them, ‘‘expressed a wish to go from a 
good motive. Money was the only induce- 
ment.’’ Most of them were built on the Mrs. 
yamp pattern. They liked brandy. And they 
did not like the uniform. 

‘*T came out, ma’am,’’ declared one of them 
to Miss Nightingale at Scutari, ‘‘prepared to 
submit to everything, to be put upon in every 
way. But there are some things, ma’am, one 
can’t submit to. There is the caps, ma’am, that 
suits one face, and some that suits another. 
And if I’d known, ma’am, about the caps, 
great as was my desire to come out to nurse at 
Seutari, I wouldn’t have come, ma’am.’’ 

Yet this was one of the sixteen, out of thirty- 
eight, whom the Lady with the Lamp classified 
as ‘‘efficient. ’’ 

The party reached Constantinople on No- 
vember 4, the day before the battle of Inker- 
man. Balaklava had been fought on October 25, 
and the wounded men were just coming in 
after a terrible voyage of eight days from 
the front, two hundred miles away, across the 
Black Sea. i 

The military hospitals were ia a shocking 
state. Sewers of the worst possible construc- 
tion ran beneath them. There was no ventila- 
tion. Hospital supplies had gone up to the 
front with munitions, and there was no way 
of getting them back. Medical jealousy and 
military red tape confronted the head nurse 
at every turn. The wards were overcrowded. 








MISS NIGHTINGALE IN THE HOSPITAL AT SCUTARI 


(From an old print) 








FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE'S CARRIAGE-AMBULANCE 


There was no operating room, and all opera- 
tions took place in the wards, without even a 
screen, until Miss Nightingale devised one. 
There was no clothing for the wounded except 
the filthy rags that they wore when they were 
brought in. There was ‘‘not a basin, nor a 
towel, nor a bit of soap, nor a broom.’’ 

The first thing the Lady with the Lamp did 
was to have the floor of the huge barrack hos- 
pital scrubbed. There were four miles of beds, 
and the floor had never been touched. Only 
six shirts had been washed in the preceding 
month. Miss Nightingale installed hot-water 
boilers at her own expense and set the soldiers’ 
wives at work washing. She built diet kitch- 
ens ; she repaired the sewer system. Before long 
she became, as she said, a general dealer in 
such miscellaneous necessary supplies as the 
army purveyor could not or would not pro- 
vide. She insisted, as a matter of prineiple, 
upon the strictest obedience to military regu- 
lations, but when she could. discover no one 
willing to take responsibility she quietly took 
it herself. ‘‘I am now clothing the British 
army,’’ she wrote home to Sidney Herbert. 
She got her operating room and dissecting 
room and ultimately reading rooms and schools 
for convalescents. ‘‘If she were in command of 
the army,’’ said the soldiers, ‘‘we should be in 
Sebastopol in a week.’’ 

But the dreadful weeks and months went by, 
and Sebastopol did not fall. The young Count 
Tolstoy, fighting in the Russian bastions, was 
writing his unforgettable description of the 
siege. All through the winter the British 
wounded streamed into the Scutari hospitals, 
but Miss Nightingale’s genius for organization 
and administration was now beginning to tell. 
By spring the rate of mortality had fallen from 
forty-two per cent of the surgical cases treated 
to twenty -two in a thousand. And this, it 
must be remembered, was before the days of 
Lister and Pasteur, when no one dreamed of 
antiseptic treatment. 

In May, 1855, Miss Nightingale made a try- 
ing and hazardous journey to the front and 
while ministering to fever-smitten soldiers 
was stricken with fever herself. She, with her 
nurses, had gone ten days without regular 
rations, because army red tape knew no prec- 
edent for issuing rations to nurses at the front. 
Florence Nightingale had herself seen forty-six 
hundred soldiers die in the hospitals, and the 
fear of death was not in her. Ultimately she 
recovered, though she never won back her full 
strength of body. 

Sebastopol fell at last. Peace was signed in 
March, 1856, and in August the Lady was back 
in England. She traveled as ‘*‘ Miss Smith,’’ 
successfully eluded the reception committees 
and three military bands that were waiting 
for her in London, reached unannounced the 
little railway station near her father’s country 
house and walked up from the station alone. 
She was English! 

‘*T wish we had her at the War Office,’’ said 
Queen Victoria. In a sense that wish came 
true. For after a brief period of recuperation, 
Miss Nightingale, in collaboration with her 
friend, Sidney Herbert, threw herself into the 
gigantic task of bet- 
tering the ‘‘ Health, 
Efficiency and Hospital 
Administration”’ of 
the British army. She 
wrote elaborate re- 
ports based upon her 
unrivaled experience. 
She could never forget 
that in the first seven 
months of her Crimean 
service there had been 
‘*a mortality among 
the troops at the rate 
of 60 per cent per an- 
num from disease 
alone, a rate of mortal- 
ity which exceeds that 
of the Great Plague in 
London. ’’ 

She supplied the 
facts and figures, and 
the government over- 
came the opposition of 
the ‘* groove - going ’’ 
army authorities. Miss 
Nightingale’s work 
‘ was done behind the 
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scenes, where it counted. Sidney Herbert broke | 


by correspondence, she remodeled hospital con- 


down under the strain and died, but the work | struction in England, investigated the water 
went on. In the British war in China the army | supply of villages in India, reformed the | are such disappointments, such sickenings of 


mortality was only one tenth of what it had 
been in the Crimea, and the ratio of those 
‘constantly sick’’ one seventh of the Crimean 
figures. 

The Red Cross societies were organized at 
the Geneva Convention of 1864. It was Miss 
Nightingale who drafted the instructions for 
the British delegates. While this movement 
was originated by a Swiss physician, Henri 
Dunant, who had given ‘‘first aid’’ on the field 
of Solferino in 1859, he bore this testimony to 
Florence Nightingale’s influence upon the Red 
Cross activities: ‘‘Though I am known as the 
founder of the Red Cross and the originator of 
the Convention of Geneva, it is to an English- 
woman that all the honor of the convention is 
due. What inspired me to go to Italy during 
the war of 1859 was the work of Miss Florence 
Nightingale in the Crimea. ’’ 

But her work for the army and the Red 
Cross was only one part of the activity of this 
amazing missionary of public health. From 
her secluded room in London, working mainly 


MARGIE HAS A MAN 


and their five small children had taken 
refuge in the tower of the lighthouse. 

‘*‘A bad blow, and for sure, Eric,’’ said 

Margie as, with four of her little ones clinging 


Den PETERSEN, his wife, Margie, 
















workhouse abuses against which Dickens and 
Carlyle had protested, established a system 
of district nursing in rural communities and 


through the foundation of the Nightingale 


School of Nursing changed the whole popular 
conception of the nurse’s character, training 
and responsibilities. 

The profession of nursing, as it is recog- 
nized throughout the world to-day, is very 
largely her creation. Only members of that 
profession and of the medical profession can 
estimate adequately the extent of her influ- 
ence in this field, but anyone who knows 
her life can feel how much of herself she put 
into her list of requirements for the perfect 
nurse: 

‘In the perfect nurse, there ought to be 
what may be called (1) the physical (or natural) 
motive, (2) the intellectual (or professional) 
motive, and (3) the religious motive—all three. 
The natural motive is the love of nursing the 
sick, . . . the professional motive is the desire 
and perpetual effort to do the thing as well as 


about her and her baby held in her arms, she 
looked anxiously through the narrow light- 
house window. 

Below, huddled against the storm, was the 
tiny trim house they had been forced to leave. 
Margie did not fear much for their own safety 
in the stanch tower, but it was a question 
whether their little house could withstand the 
frightful impact of the gale. 

‘*A bad blow, yes,’’ Eric agreed; ‘‘but here 
we are safe, and I am where I can light the 
light. The home, too, will be there when the 
storm is gone,’’ he added reassuringly. 

Yet there was trouble in his deep-set gray 
eyes. He had been through too many storms 
not to have acquired respect for them. 

They were standing on the second floor of 
the lighthouse, twenty feet from the ground. 
By turns the keeper of the light held his chil- 
dren up to the window to see the wild grandeur 
of the gale. During the few hours that they 
had been in their strong refuge, the fury of 
the hurricane had greatly increased. 

There was little to see except rain driving 
madly by. It did not seem to fall; it shot past 
the window horizontally. Beneath its stream- 
ing veil the white house of the keeper gleamed 
pallidly. It stood now in the water; for the 
swiftly rising tide had submerged all the is- 
land. The myrtles, the only trees on the small 
island, were blurred and indistinct, though 
now and then, like drowning creatures, they 
tossed their dark wild arms despairingly. The 
vast sea marshes, stretching away behind the 
island, were shrouded and lost. Only the light- 
house stood firm and impassive; it was an 
outpost that could escape no storm, and it had 
been built to stand against them all. Eric 
Petersen knew what he was saying when he 
told his wife that they would be safe in the 
tower. 

‘*Mother, shall we have to swim?’’ little 
Margie asked. To swim was as yet one of her 
unrealized ambitions, and the opportunity to 
achieve it now appeared to her to be good. 

‘*‘T hope not,’’ the mother replied and put 
her hand on the child’s head. 

At that moment, as if to shatter the hope 
thus expressed, the lighthouse trembled wildly. 
Then quickly followed a succession of shocks 
as if some tremendous ram were driving with 
insane malice against the structure. 

‘* An earthquake, Eric! ’’ 
Margie Petersen exclaimed. 
‘* There was one here before 
our time,’’ she added. 

The keeper did not answer. 
He ran over to the window on 
the seaward side of the tower 
and peered down through the 


blinding storm. His | Eric, it must be taken to the woodshed.’ ’? He 


gaze was fixed for 


| it can be done, . . . but the religious motive is 
| essential for the highest kind of nurse. There 


| the heart, that they can be borne only by 
| the feeling that one is a fellow worker with 
| God.’’ 
It took an Irish clergyman to give the best 
| description of the religious sect to which Flor- 
ence Nightingale belonged, for her liberal opin- 
ions and spirit of practical tolerance made her 
the object of fierce attacks from the extremists 
in all churches. ‘‘She belongs, ’’ said the Irish- 
man, ‘‘to a sect which, unfortunately, isa very 
rare one—the sect of the Good Samaritan. ’’ 

But she was far more than a ministering 
angel, lighting her way by a single lamp as 
she passed at night through the wards of the 
huge barrack hospital, while the wounded 
sought to kiss her shadow. She was a woman 
of brains, ‘‘with more ideas,’’ said the Master 
of Balliol, ‘‘ than anyone whom I know.’ 
Gentle in ministration as she was, and fertile 
in far-reaching ideas, her hands and her brain 
were driven by a will of steel. 

That made her the path breaker, the eman- 
cipator, the accomplisher. 





Archibald 
Rutledge 


his wife joined him. Pres- ANTI 
ently he drew her to the J 
window and pointed. 

‘*See it, Margie?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ ’'Tis no earthquake, 
but ’tis something to batter 
down our tower. ’’ 

‘*T see a dark shape, ’’ the woman answered. 
“It is floating. It drives against the tower. 
O Eric, what is it? It looks like the big sperm 
whale we saw ten years ago in mid-ocean 
when we came over from Copenhagen. ’’ 

‘*You remember the big cypress log I caught 
drifting—the fine timber that had come down 
to sea from the river back in the mainland ?’’ 

‘*Yes, and sure; it lay out on the beach in 
the sunshine. The children played on it.’’ 

‘*And when they slipped over its butt end, 
they slipped six feet to the ground. ’Tis a 
monster of a log. I had it tied with a section 
of steel cable. The tide has lifted it out of the 
sand and has swung it round so that its butt 
end now points landward. The cable is just 
about long enough to let the log reach us. 
Whenever the storm gets the monster lined 
right, it rams us. There it comes now, Margie. ’’ 

The solid tower shook. 

‘*She was not built to stand that,’’ the man 
said gravely. ‘‘I see a job for me.’’ . 

‘‘O Erie, what can you do? You will not 
go out into the storm? Sure, Eric, and the log 
will break loose and float away. ’’ 

‘*T tied it just so a storm like this couldn’t 
steal it away from me,’’ the keeper replied. 

‘*But you—what will you do?”’ 

‘*T will go out and untie it,’’ he answered 
quietly. 

‘“*You go, Eric?’’ the woman said slowly, 
as if in a vision she had divined his fate. ‘‘ But 
you will not come back. You will go and leave 
us. ”? 

‘*Margie, I am the keeper,’’ was Petersen’s 
reply, ‘‘just the same in fair weather as in 
foul. I’ve got to save the tower, and I’ve got 
to save you and our children, too.’’ 

He looked straight into her eyes as he was 
speaking. They had in life looked too deeply 
into each other’s eyes not to see there light for 
all guidance. ; 

‘*You got a duty, Eric. Kiss me, and go.’’ 

The keeper took a brief farewell of his wife 
and little ones. 

‘*You can watch me,’’ he said. 

‘Eric! Erie!’’ eried his wife suddenly. ‘‘A 
rope! I tie a rope to you and hold it here.’’ 


By 







shoes, paused to smile at his wife. 
‘*You and I cleaned the tower last week, 
Margie,’’ he reminded her. ‘‘‘ All this old rope, 





quoted her, laughing and mimicking her tone, 


The keeper, who was taking off his coat and 
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and made the children laugh. ‘‘Not a foot of 
rope in the tower,’’ he went on. ‘‘Now, I go.’’ 

He drew his wife closer to the seaward 
window. 

‘*T drop down, ’’ he explained ; ‘‘the water’s 
nine feet deep now; high tide and storm, too. 
I climb along the log. I loose the cable. ’’ 

‘*And then?’’ 

‘*T swim to the tower steps on the lee side.’’ 
His voice was full of assurance; but in his 
eyes, which always spoke the truth, there was 
a doubt. 

‘*Margie,’’ he said to his little daughter, 
‘somebody is going to swim. ’’ 

The ready smile for the child died on his 
bronzed face as the huge ram smote the tower 
a thunderous blow. From the great air shaft 
of the tower there came the tinkling sound of 
breaking glass. 

‘““The light!’’ exclaimed Margie. 

‘tOne mirror, maybe,’’ her husband admit- 
ted. ‘‘But most likely the big shade. Stand 
back from the window.’’ 

While his wife and children took shelter 
against the curved wall of the tower, the man 
threw up the narrow sash. The hurricane 
rushed in, and he had to fight to make his 
way against it. He reached the sill, with the 
wild wind screaming in his face; then, turn- 
ing cautiously, he let himself down outside the 
tower. There he hung by his hands. Behind 
him Margie closed down the sash. He was 
alone in the storm. 

It was an eleven-foot drop into the surging 
waters below that charged against the tower, 
broke against it and rushed onward in furious 
vehemence. The keeper had not only to drop 
into that storm of water; he had to fall near 
enough to the log to catch it, yet in sucha 
position that it would not crush him against 
the tower wall. Hanging for a moment in the 
gale, he waited his chance. 

‘*T’ll drop to the end of it the second after it 
strikes!’’ he muttered. 

The wild rain drove fiercely against him; 
the wind tore at his clothes and sent his shock 
of auburn hair streaming over his eyes. The 
corded muscles of his arms bulged under the 
tension. He waited, watching. 

The monstrous bulk of the log swung in the 
tide. It bumped the lighthouse shaft with little 
force. But its recoil withdrew it against a huge 
oncoming wave. The enormous rolling cylinder 
of water arrested the ram, poised it and drove 
it with massive strength against the tower. 
Even above the incessant roar of the hurricane 
the keeper heard the dull grinding of stone 
and mortar; but as, a moment later, he clung 
to the cypress upon which he had dropped, 
his half-blinded eyes were not prepared for 
what he saw: a great gaping hole driven clear 
| through the wall of the lighthouse! Through 
this breach a storm of salt water was rushing 
in mad triumph; and as Petersen lay on the 
tree trunk, he felt the vast bulk withdrawing 
for another attack. 

‘“T wo more like that last one,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
in goes the whole side of the tower. The wall 
is breached—if I’m too late —’’ 

His face was grim as he turned on the rolling 
cypress, clinging with hands and feet to its 
slippery bulk. The coursing waves ran over it, 
plunged clear across it, sped with fearful haste 
along its length, lifted it high only to buffet it 
and sank it as if to drown it. At no time was 
its back wholly out of water, and its lone rider 
went under with it. Once Petersen glanced 
upward at the window above; but he could see 
nothing except a blur of spume against the 
glass. Yet Margie, gazing downward, saw him 
and what he did. 

With waves breaking over him, Eric Petersen 

fought his way along the perilous length of 
the log. Its vast bulk wallowed, reeled, rolled, 
turned, sank and rose. The man clinging val- 
iantly to it had two cares: to keep his hold and 
to advance. If he did not advance, the relent- 
less battering ram would complete its work of 
destruction ; if he lost his hold, he would lose 
his game, and the game of life as well. Lying 
almost flat, he pulled himself painfully toward 
the place where the cable had been made fast 
in the log. 
At last he came to the end of the steel haw- 
ser, pulled through the heavy galvanized ring 
that was held in place by a huge screw eye 
such as the lumbermen of the 
Southern rivers sometimes use. 
The keeper sat up on the log; 
grasping the eye of the screw 
with one hand, he worked with 
the other at the cable. When he 
had, a month before, deftly fas- 
tened the cable to the great tim- 
ber he little thought that in such 
a crisis as this he would be 
struggling to unloose it. 

It was hard for Margie to see 
him, now that he was at the far 
end of the log. But she could 
discern him dimly and fitfully. 
A sudden great pride in her 








ITS VAST BULK WALLOWED, 
REELED, ROLLED, TURNED, 
SANK AND ROSE 


ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 
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husband made her lift her children, one by 
one, to the streaming window. Whether they 
saw, she could not tell; but she made sure 
that they heard and understood what she 
said. To each one, as she pointed out into the 
storm, she said: 

“To save us and to save his tower, your 
father is gone out there. For a father, you got 
a man.’”’ 

The last child had been lifted. Margie’s 
anxious eyes were fixed on the huge storm- 
shrouded cypress. Suddenly she saw its mon- 
strous bulk, which had poised itself for another 
heavy thrust at the tower, turn slowly away. 


JUBY 


CBy Herbert 
Disbrow 


ers had left our camp I decided to return 

to it, for there lay virtually our only 
protection from lions. We had fully a mile to 
go, however, and Greenleaf’s anguish as he 
hobbled along beside me is not a pleasant 
thing to remember. When at last we reached 
the camp, he fell groaning to the ground, de- 
claring that he would rather die than take 
another-step! 

The blacks had taken away our tent as 
well as the cart and the donkeys; they had 
also carried off all the cooking utensils, the 
axes, the blankets and virtually all the food. 
One can of beef, which had already been cut 
open, and about a pound of coffee that had 
been spilled in the grass was all that re- 
mained. I had hoped that Lorenzo and the 
Basuto boy might be hiding in the scrub not 
far away and called out to them, but I got 
no response. 

By this time it was growing dark, and a 
lion began to roar in the distance. With my 
knife I cut armfuls of brush with which to 
block up the gap in the inclosure fence; then 
I fetched driftwood from the shore of the Pool 
and kindled a little fire by the rock where the 
natives could not see it. 

When I had spread some coarse dry grass 
for Greenleaf to lie on, I gave his broken leg 
such attention as my limited means permitted. 
The small case of surgical instruments that I 
had brought on this trip was in the cart and 
had disappeared with the rest of our property ; 
but I whittled out splints with my knife, set 
the bone and lashed it as best I could with 
strips of cloth torn from my shirt. 

‘*But what shall I do?’’ Greenleaf cried. 
“Oh, what shall I do?’’ 

‘*For all I can see, you will have to lie here 
till the bone knits,’’ I replied. ‘‘And you must 
lie quiet and keep your leg still.’’ 

‘Oh, that’s impossible!’’ he cried, moan- 
ing. ‘‘This is my finish! I’ll never pull out of 
this!’’ 

I gave him such comfort as I could, but I 
felt far from hopeful myself. In fact, I saw 
little chance of our getting away. 

I parched coffee kernels on a stone in the 
embers, emptied the beef can and brought 
water in it from the Pool. It was a poor apology 
for coffee that I was able to make, and the 
canned beef warmed at the fire was not very 
appetizing; but we had not tasted food since 
early that morning, and even my suffering 
companion felt better for the frugal meal. 

When we had finished, I once more turned 
my attention to the disabled carbine. Using 
my knife blade as a screw driver, I took the 
action apart, emptied the magazine and over- 
hauled the mechanism. The breechblock was 
jammed ; but with a wooden punch and a stone 
for a hammer I was able to free it and, to my 
great joy, got the gun into working order. 
There were ten cartridges in the magazine, 
and Greenleaf, whose carbine was of the same 
caliber as mine, found four others in the back 
of his belt. I was tremendously relieved to have 
a usable weapon in my hands again. 

The moon had come out, and we could hear 
hippopotamuses blowing and splashing in the 
Pool. Then as I stood listening — pondering 
our Situation—I caught another sound, borne 
faintly from a great distance. I could scarcely 
believe my ears; I felt that it must be a delu- 
sion. But the sound continued, and now there 
was no mistaking it for anything else in that 
wild quarter of the world. 

‘* Greenleaf! ’’ I shouted joyfully. ‘‘ That 
boy’s alive! I do believe he’s playing A Hot 
Time in the Old Town to old Mohané!”’ 

‘‘Well, if he’s got as far as music with them, 
he’ll pull through,’’ Greenleaf said with a 
grin. 

Was the boy playing for us to hear him? Or 
was he trying to beguile his captors? The dis- 
tant sounds of the cornet came to us at intervals 
for half an hour more. Evidently Juby was 


N= that Mohané and his savage follow- 








It was swinging in the tide. It was rolling 
over and over. The waves at last uad their 
will with it. It was at the mercy of the storm. 
But the figure of the man was no longer visible. 
Somewhere in that gray maelstrom of waters 
he must be struggling. The log passed from 
sight, hurrying off under the blind smother of 
the storm. 

A minute passed, then another. Margie’s 
heart beat sickly. The children were aware of 
her terror and clung to her. She knew not how 
to comfort them. Leaving them in a pathetic 
group, she went toward the tower stairs. 
Downward she looked, along the steel shaft. 
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The bottom of the tower was full of water. 
The storm howled up at her insolently with 
brutal mockery. 

Margie looked back at the children. Then 
she gazed downward again. Suddenly out of 
the surging ‘water within the tower a form 
appeared ; a voice called to her. Though her 
senses reeled, she saw and understood. 

‘*Don’t come down!”’’ the voice warned her. 
‘*Deep water here. I come to you.’’ 

In another minute the keeper of the light 
was with his family. i 

‘*You are safe, Eric, you are safe,’’ was all 
Margie could say. 





ORAWN BY DO. G SUMMERS 


HE SOON HAD THE ENTIRE POPULATION CROWDING ROUND THE CAGE 


giving them his entire repertoire with many 
encores. I thought of the old days when for 
the sake of their company he had let the little 
toughs of the tenement quarter knock him 
over in his plaster splint. That hard school 
had trained him for emergencies like this. 

The night dragged by. Not until day had 
broken did I allow myself to fall asleep; for 
wild beasts were prowling round, and I feared 
that the lions that had killed our white jack 
would return to the stockade. 

About mid-forenoon Greenleaf waked me. 
He was in much pain and had grown very 
thirsty. His leg was in bad condition, and 1 
saw at once that I should have to give up my 
plan of moving him—a plan that had depended 
on my finding one of the donkeys. Neverthe- 
less, I determined to look for the beasts, and 
when I had given my companion a drink of 
water I set out. I took the carbine, for an- 
other purpose of my walk was to replenish 
the larder. 

I went along the shore of the Pool for a 
mile, then made a circuit over the hills inland 
and came round to the northeast of our camp. 
Once I thought I had found the tracks of the 
donkeys and followed them for a time till I 
sighted a little herd of zebras by a water 
hole. 

Amidst the grass and rushes there I started 
a cow buffalo and her calf. The calf stopped 
after running a little way, and I shot it. Its 
bleatings caused the cow to turn, and she 
charged me viciously. Not wishing to waste 
another shot, I ran to cover of the high grass, 
where I hid myself and waited for the cow to 
goaway. At last I started te crawl through 
the grass and made a wide swing round to the 
far edge of the water hole. 

There, still in cover of the grass, I came 
with terrifying suddenness on a lion, lying 
outstretched, sound asleep! I was within five 
yards of him when I first caught sight of his 
yellow hide. He was lying with his back to 
me, and with his head turned half over to one 
side. 

For some moments I was at a loss to know 
what to do. If I moved again, I was afraid 
that the beast would wake and spring upon 
me. It seemed safest to take the initiative and 
to shoot him. It seems cowardly to shoot 
an animal in its sleep, but self-preservation 
makes its own laws. I put the carbine muzzle 
within ten feet of the back of the lion’s head 
and fired. He whirled over, went several times 
his length through the grass and never stirred 
again. 

At the shot I heard a sound of running 
and, standing up, saw another lion bounding 
away. Ata distance, too, the buffalo cow was 





making off. At last, when I thought that the 
coast was clear, I went back, got one of the 
hind quarters of the calf and returned to camp. 

Greenleaf had been much alarmed over my 
long absence. ‘‘Why, you’ve been gone hours!’’ 
said he. ‘‘ Those blacks over at the islands have 
been yelling and firing off my gun. I-expected 
every moment they would cross the Pool.’’ 

I cooked some of the buffalo veal, and that, 
with some berries that I picked in the open, 
sandy plats of soil, made us a fairly good 
meal. 

So far as I could see, we should have to 
remain there at the camp and live as best we 
could till Greenleaf was able to walk on his 
leg—and that under good conditions would be 
at least a month. To protect ourselves against 
wild animals and to bring down game for our 
larder we had only twelve cartridges. At best, 
the future looked dark. 

But again that evening, about an hour after 
sunset, we heard A Hot Time in the Old Town 
afar off at the islands and saw the light of 
several fires in that direction. I can never de- 
scribe how much those faint, far-borne sounds 
cheered my heart. They seemed somehow to 
carry a note of hope and promise in them. 
Juby was still alive. 

As I strained my ears to catch the faint 
sounds a thousand conjectures entered my 
mind. Were the savages compelling him to 
play for their amusement, or was Juby taking 
the lead over there in rounds of festivity ? Was 
he an ill-used prisoner, or was he bewitching 
the heart of big old Mohané ? 

In strict point of fact, it was both ways. 
The blacks had carried him to their village on 
one of the islands, two or three miles away, 
and had kept him shut up there in the cage. 
At first the youngsters of the place tormented 
him, and one woman had prodded him with a 
long stick that she thrust in between the bars 
of his cage. Juby laid hold of the stick and in 
the scuffle the cage was upset. Mohané then 
interfered and bade the woman go away. 

As the old chief stood looking in at him, it 
occurred to Juby to play on the cornet—with 
the result that he soon had the entire popula- 
tion crowding round the cage, shouting and 
dancing. Juby gave them all his tunes, and 
cut a few capers and displayed sundry sleights 


_of hand familiar to the gamins of the East 


Side, but not yet known on the Chobi River. 
In short, he put the blacks in such good humor 
that they gave him fruit and broiled fish for 
his supper; and on the following morning the 
old chief allowed him to leave the cage and to 
go about the place. But, greatly to his disap- 
pointment, they shut him up again at night. 
Toward eleven o’clock of the third night, 


‘*You lose sight of me,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
know. I had to swim under water to the tower. 
Not so stormy as on top,’’ he added, trying to 
smile at his children. ‘‘I had to swim, little 
Margie. ’’ 

A week later, when people from the main- 
land had begun to visit the lighthouse island 
to see the damage wrought by the storm, many 
of them spoke to Margie Petersen of her hus- 
band and of his deed. She, having a great 
heart but few and simple words, would say, 
happily smiling, ‘‘I got a man.’’ 

No words really would have mattered ; for 
the light in her eyes was eloquent of love. 





Chapter Five. 


The tune on the cornet 





however, the blacks being asleep, Juby suc- 
ceeded in slipping out of the cage and in ereep- 
ing down to the beach where the canoes lay. 
The moon had not yet risen, and it was dark 
and misty on the Pool. The boy got into one of 
the log canoes and pushed quietly off, mean- 
ing to escape down the Chobi to the Zambezi, 
and so paddle home to the falls. Knowing 
nothing of Greenleaf’s broken leg, he sup- 
posed that after losing our goods, cart and 
donkeys we would return home to the settle- 
ment, following the trail along the south bank 
of the Chobi. 3 

Very naturally, therefore, the boy’s first 
desire was to get back to the falls himself as 
soon as he could. But he had not gone far 
when he became lost in the fog and darkness 
among the islands and paddled about until 
after the old moon rose, later in the night. 

At last, coming near the east end of the Pool, 
the canoe entered the river current; he let it 
drift and so got away downstream. All the 
following forenoon he went on, paddling with 
the current, and by one o’clock had reached 
the confluence of the Chobi with the main 
river. 

There he was hailed by a white hunter 
named Wilson, an Englishman, who had come 
up from the falls with Ezra Platt, one of our 
neighbors there. Platt was camping near by 
on the south bank of the Zambezi and had a 
party of twelve Marotse in charge of his goods. 
Juby told them what had happened to us and 
asked whether they had seen us. 

As Platt’s camp was placed close to the cart 
track, they felt certain that we had not come 
down the Chobi; and, knowing that we must 
be in bad plight as well as great danger, Platt 
and Wilson, taking Juby with them, at once 
set off in two canoes to find us. They had four 
native paddlers for each canoe and made such 
good progress during the entire afternoon that 
toward sunset they were near the foot of the 
Pool. All the way up Juby had wound his 
cornet at intervals, in the hope that if we were 
anywhere along the river banks we should 
hear it and hail them. 

It happened therefore that night, about ten 
o’clock, as I sat inside the camp inclosure do- 
ing sentinel duty and keeping the fire burning, 
I suddenly distinguished the regular dip of 
paddles. Hippopotamuses had been splashing 
round not far offshore, as they often did after 
dark; but this sound was too regular to be 
made by a hippopotamus swimming. I listened 
a moment to make sure, then sprang in a 
cartridge. 

**Canoes!’’ I whispered to Greenleaf. ‘‘Close 
inshore, too!’’ 

‘*Tt’s that old villain, Mohané,and his crew,’’ 
said Greenleaf. ‘‘They’re sneaking in to make 
an end of us.’’ 

That surmise seemed probable enough, for [ 
had expected an attack every night. Treading 
out the fire, I prepared to make as good a 
defense as possible. Nearer came the paddle 
strokes—sudge—sudge—sudge! 

‘*They’re right on to us!’’ muttered Green- 
leaf. *‘Lay low now. They’ll make a rush. 
But lay low and give it to ’em!’’ 

But instead of savage shouts, a bugle call 
suddenly rang across the night, and then— 
There’ll be a Hot Time in the Old Town 
| To-night. 

Ah, but wasn’t that sweet music! The hur- 
| rahs I sent up fairly rent the air! There was 
an answering shout, and the canoes turned in 
lashore. Juby, leaping out, ran ahead to meet 
me. 

**O Doe!”’ he cried. ‘‘You heard me, didn’t 
ye?’’ And the lad jumped into my arms. 

It was indeed a joyous moment, for, instead 
of foes, we had met good friends and deliv- 
erance from danger. We made a jubilant night 
of it and the next morning put Greenleaf into 
a canoe and took him home to the settlement. 
There he made a good recovery in the course 
of four or five weeks. Eight days after our 
return, Lorenzo made his way home to us, 
but our Basuto boy never appeared again. 








THE END. 
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MUSTAPHA KEMAL, 


Head of the Turkish Nationalist movement 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ie you use slang overmuch, you mark your- 
self as having a slovenly mind. 


Who waits on Fortune’s knock will rarely win; 
Who calls on Fortune sometimes finds her in. 


ANY a man will ‘‘indorse’’ a candidate’s 
character who would not indorse his note. 


EN lives lost because a railway telegraph 

operator in a little New England town did 
not write legibly is an indictment of our edu- 
cational methods not lightly to be evaded. It 
is well not to forget that, in spite of the type- 
writer and other labor - saving machines, the 
ability to write a good clear hand is still worth 
having. 

HE Marathon race at Boston, the classic 

contest that since 1897 has been held every 
year except 1918, was won this time by a real 
Greek from Sparta who has been in this coun- 
try only three years, and who before he came 
here had gone twice over the original course 
in Greece from which the great race is named. 
It was a popular and poetic victory. 


ol is not unusual to move houses a consider- 
able distance, but the three hundred inhabi- 
tants of Ochiltree, Texas, showed originality 
and initiative when with tractors they hauled 
every building in town across the prairie to a 
new site beside the railway. They first tried 
to bring the railway to the town, but, having 
failed in that, they remembered Mohammed 
and took the towh to the railway. 

HERE are now forty-four accredited em- 

bassies and legations in Washington and 
almost half as many more that are trying to 
win recognition. Finland, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Armenia and the kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes have recently established 
independent diplomatic relations with us; both 
Russia and Montenegro are represented by 
rival missions; and Albania, Lithuania, Korea 
and Ukrainia desire to be recognized. 


] HEN Oklahoma became a state six hun- 
dred convicts who were brought home 
from Kansas to build their own prison camped 
in the open for twelve days, lightly guarded, 
while they erected round themselves a barbed- 
wire stockade, which later was charged with 
electricity. That not a prisoner escaped until 
after the stockade was done gives a double 
meaning to the couplet: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iran bars a cage. 


Ppa Federal officials have used 
every means in their power to withdraw 
from sale all ripe olives that may be infected 
with Bacillus botulinus, they can act only 
when they find foods that are decomposed, that 
contain harmful ingredients or that otherwise 
violate the law. It is possible to open and 
examine comparatively few of the millions 
of packages on the market; consequently the 
government has suggested that packers recall 
all ripe olives that they are not sure were 
cooked at a sufficiently high temperature, and 
cook them again at a temperature that will 
thoroughly sterilize them. 

HE wear-your-old-clothes clubs that have 

become popular in England and that are 
gaining a footing in this country have advan- 
tages that may make great international orders 
of them. Membership, instead of calling for an 
assessment, means only having and wearing 
an old suit; and old clothes are always more 
comfortable than new ones. Moreover, rank 
must necessarily depend on the condition of 
the clothes, and that as time goes on will 
become—shall we say ranker ?—so that merely 
maintaining membership will automatically 
promote the member, without fees, to the higher 





levels of the order. A parade of those who 
have attained the thirty-third degree should 
be worth seeing. ° 


WILL AGRICULTURAL PRICES 
FALL? 


"Teas role of a prophet is proverbially 
dangerous; we shall not assume it. But 
everyone is so much interested to know 
what chance there is for lower prices for food 
that we venture to evaluate the influences that 
on the one hand tend to reduce them and on 
the other hand tend to maintain them. 

The great cereal crops—wheat and corn—are 
in a very real sense the key to the problem. 
They not only fix the price of bread but, since 


| they are used to feed cattle and poultry, they 


also control the prices of beef, pork, eggs, milk, 


| butter and other essential foods. Those prices 
| have been high for several years; not so high 
| probably as they might have been without 
| government regulation, but high enough at 





least to double the former cost of living. In 
July the government regulation ceases. What 
will the course of prices be then ? 

It seems inevitable that they should even- 
tually decline as the agriculture of Europe is 
restored. The decline would be more rapid if 
the immense grain fields of Russia were opened 
again to trade with the rest of the world. It 
is probable that Europe will produce nearly 
enough to feed itself this year. What it must 
buy abroad it will try to buy elsewhere than 
in the United States, for the rate of exchange 
is so unfavorable that purchases here are very 
costly. American farmers must increasingly 
depend on the home market. Just now that 
market is ready to respond to high prices. But 
any impairment of buying power such as 
would follow an industrial depression would 
at once bring farm prices down, and there are 
some evidences that such a depression, natural 
in the course of things, must follow the period 
of inflation and speculation that we are pass- 
ing through. 

On the other hand, the farmers are better 
prepared than ever before to maintain the 
profitable prices that they now receive. They 
are better instructed concerning economics 
than their fathers were. They have a better 
understanding of farming as a business, and 
they have learned the uses of organization 
and the benefits of common action. The farmer 
of to-day is in a stronger position than the 
farmer of fifty years ago was, for the fertile 
lands of the country are taken up. There is no 
such surplus of cheap and productive land as 
there was during the homesteading period to 
keep down the cost of food. The farmer will 
not readily aecept lower prices for his goods, 
and if the market fails him he is prepared to 
meet the situation by planting less, and so 
keeping the supply down to the demand. Wheat 
farmers, corn farmers, cotton farmers are all of 
a mind on that point, and they do not hesitate 
to say that they will not produce more than 
they can sell at a satisfactory profit. 

Of course the general fall in prices that would 
follow an industrial depression—whether grad- 
ual.or catastrophic—would help to reduce the 
farmer’s expenses and so enable him to sell 
his own product at lower prices. But so long 
as farm labor is scarce and costly, so long as 
machinery and fertilizer and general supplies 
are high in price and going higher, the farmer 
cannot cut his present prices without losing his 
profit. And that he is determined not to do. 

The most probable conclusion is that eco- 
nomic forces will before long compel a readjust- 
ment of farm prices on a lower level, but that 
that result will not long precede—may indeed 
even follow—a corresponding fall in all other 
prices. Whether or not there is to be any cheap- 
ening of agricultural prices in comparison 
with other prices must depend on the early 
restoration of real peace, on the attempts that 
are certain to be made to import the cheaper 
food of Russia, South America and Africa, 
and on improvements in the use of machinery 
on the farm. There is no prospect of any such 
cheapening in the immediate future, but a 
considerable probability of it within the next 
ten years, 
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STRAW VOTES 


EWSPAPERS frequently amuse them- 
N selves and the public by trying to dis- 
cover in advance the result of important 
elections. They supply a certain number of 
voters with ballots, on which they ask them 
to indicate their preference. When the ballots 
come back, they count and tabulate them and 
publish the result. 
It is a pleasant and harmless sport, which 
may or may not be of value in indicating what 
the result of the election is likely to be. Much 





depends on the way in which the canvass is 
managed, and of that the public can know so 
little that it may well be cautious in estimating 
the significance of the vote. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to give all the 
qualified voters of even a limited area an oppor- 
tunity to express their preference, any method 
of determining who shall have the opportunity 
must be faulty. It is consequently more or less 
a matter of chance whether those who are 
chosen fairly represent public opinion. It is 
also impossible to persuade all those who are 
chosen to name their favorite candidates. Some 
fail to respond because they are too busy to 
take the trouble, others because they are un- 
willing to declare their position, some because 
they regard the scheme as futile. 

For those and other reasons the straw vote 
is sometimes right and sometimes wrong in its 
prophecy. No one need be either elated or 
depressed by the ‘‘returns’’ from a straw vote. 


ee 
REALITIES OF LIFE 


FTER a war people are always disposed 
A to play rather than to work. The strain 
is at an end—or so they think; they are 
tired; they have, many of them, more money 
to spend than ever before, and they determine 
to compensate themselves for the privations 
and trials and sorrows of the war by having a 
good time. The frivolity in dress, in entertain- 
ment, in expenditure that characterizes life in 
America equally characterizes life in France 
and England. Complaints come from Paris 
that ‘‘never have women worn more jewels 
and more furs; never have men worked harder 
to dress them, perfume them and bejewel them 
than now when men are scarce and needed 
more for other work. ’’ 

Presently people will awaken to the fact.that 
they are pursuing a false idea of happiness. 
The reaction will probably not carry them to 
a puritanical extreme, but it is bound to come; 
it will be forced by economic conditions if not 
by moral considerations. 

What are the fundamental realities of life? 
Only after people have answered that question 
ean they hope to find the true satisfactions 
of life. People of course need food, clothing, 
shelter; they want education for themselves 
and for their children. Those are the primary 
requisites for living. When they are attained 
in a reasonable measure, what further is needed 
to give men and women satisfaction and con- 
tentment? To make, to create, to produce, is 
the most urgent impulse of the human spirit. 
To acquire is a secondary and comparatively 
unimportant impulse; the desire originates 
because acquisition of some sort is necessary to 
creation and production. If the habit of acqui- 
sition finally comes to predominate in a man 
over the zeal for production or creation, he 
may become rich, but he will almost certainly 
be dissatisfied. 

The remedy for the waste, the unrest and 
the disillusionment that everywhere are mani- 
fest as a consequence of the war will be applied 
as soon as men and women everywhere give 
heed again to the primal impulse that bids 
them work and create. Primal impulses may 
be kept in abeyance for a while, but they are 
never eradicated. ° 


ENTER THE PAN - TURANIAN 


EFORE and during the war we 
B heard much of Pan-Germanism and 
Pan - Slavism. Whatever perils those 
movements had for the independence or the 
civilization of western Europe are, temporarily 
at least, banished. But they have been suc- 
ceeded by other perils, which may prove more 
serious. Bolshevism of course is the greatest of 
them; Pan-Turanianism is another—a cloud 
not yet larger than a man’s hand, but threat- 
ening, some observers think, to grow to great 
proportions. 

The centre of the Pan-Turanian movement 
at present is at Angora, where Mustapha 
Kemal, the ‘‘Nationalist,’’ has set up a gov- 
ernment and army of his own, disowning the 
authority of the Sultan at Constantinople and 
aiming first at expelling the Allies from Turkey 
and then at extending Turkish authority once 
more over the Ottoman Empire in Asia. There 
is an active propaganda going on in behalf of 
Kemal’s adventure. Enver Pasha and others 
of the old régime at Constantinople are said 
to be interested in it. The movement is not 
religious but pseudo-racial. Just as the Pan- 
Germans created for their purpose a ‘'Teu- 
tonic’ race that contained elements dubiously 
Teutonic, so the Pan-Turanians are preaching 
the union of a ‘‘Turanian’’ race that is to in- 
clude not only Turks but Hungarians, Bulgars, 
Tatars and Mongols. It is probably true that 





all those peoples have certain affinities; they 
all seem to have come originally from the high 
lands of central Asia. But there are of course 
differences among them more marked than the 
similarities. 

The Pan-Turanians hope to unite them on 
a sentimental basis of racial relationship, but 
still more firmly on a material basis of common 
advantage. They believe that western Europe 
is exhausted, that Bolshevism has removed 
Russia as a serious enemy—in fact, that an 
alliance of some sort with the Bolshevists for 
the overthrow of the West can be arranged. 
They remind their followers of the conquests of 
Genghis Khan and predict for them an empire 
wider even than his. Their missionaries are 
already abroad in many parts of Asia and even 
in Europe. 

Under ordinary conditions such a movement 
could not be taken seriously. Just now it may 
grow so strong that it will have to be reckoned 
with. Hungary and Bulgaria are both des- 
perate and ready for almost any venture. The 
old Turkey is gone, and its government is 
broken, but the Turkish people are still virile 
and under fanatical leadership might prove 
dangerous enemies. All central Asia, relieved 
by the collapse of the old Russia and excited by 
the revolutionary preaching of the Bolshevists, 
is in a ferment. Almost any unlikely combina- 
tion or unexpected explosion may occur. And 
the Western nations are not in good case to 
enter upon another war. Their superior com- 
mand of the technical resources of warfare 
would be their chief safeguard against another 
irruption of peoples from the East. 

To many persons well qualified to judge, 
the idea of a Pan-Turanian peril seems fan- 
tastic; to other careful observers it seems real. 
When we see whether Mustapha Kemal is able 
to make the position of France in Cilicia and 
Syria and the position of Great Britain in 
Mesopotamia untenable, we shall know better 
how much chance he has of doing the greater 
things of which he dreams. 


°°? 


THE BONUS 


NE of the important aims of recon- 
Q struction legislation in all the countries 

that took part in the war has been to 
help the returning soldiers to find their places 
in the changed and changing social and eco- 
nomic structure. There have been all sorts of 
plans suggested. In our own country one of the 
most interesting was Secretary Lane’s idea of 
reclaiming potential farm land in the West and 
offering it to the soldiers. But, as it happens, 
only a small part of the returning army is 
looking for farm land either free or at a price, 
and the scheme never could have satisfied the 
great majority. 

Congress made it clear from the first that it 
was disposed to vote for any plan that the 
American Legion would approve. It appears 
now that, although the Legion is*not unani- 
mous, most of the members are in favor of a 
eash bonus in recognition of their service, and 
that is one of the forms the help is likely to 
take. 

The objection to a bonus is of course that it 
will add heavily to the already burdensome 
Federal taxation without in any real sense 
helping the soldiers permanently to improve 
their economic condition. It cannot be thought 
of as a discharge of the indebtedness of the 
nation to those who fought for it. That in- 
debtedness cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents; it is too great for that. Even the most 
generous bonus that has been suggested could 
hardly be described as giving the soldier any- 
thing more in token of the national apprecia- 
tion of his response to the call of duty than a 
bit of money to spend as he likes. 

Nor do we think that very many of the re- 
turned soldiers wish their service to be assessed 
in terms of money. If they had not come home 
to a country where prices were exorbitant and 
where they saw many who had stayed behind 
profiting by those prices, they would hardly 
have thought of a bonus at all. It is because 
we were so lavish—so extravagant perhaps— 
in spending money on the war itself that the 
soldiers think of a cash payment as a suitable 
recognition of their service. It is unfortunate 
that the character of modern warfare and the 
exigencies of our own situation made great 
sums of money play so essential and so con- 
spicuous a part in the conduct of the war. But 
so it was. : 

The nation will add cheerfully enough to 
its tax bills whatever Congress votes to the 
soldiers, but we hope everyone—service men 
and stay-at-homes—will remember that there 
are nobler rewards than such a payment. In 
the consciousness of duty well done and in the 
possession of the gratitude of the country in 
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the defense of which they fought, the soldiers 

of the Legion have already a finer recompense 

than any sum of money, however great, could 
ssibly be. 

"7 ee 


DIVORCE LAWS 


OTH houses of the British Parliament 
B have this year voted—each House by 

more than two to one—in favor of 
amending the divorce law of England. The 
laws for Scotland and Ireland are different 
from those for England and are not affected 
by the bill. If, as seems probable, the two 
houses shall agree on the details of the pend- 
ing measure, the first change since the divorce 
court was established in 1857 will have been 
made in the reasons for which divorce may be 
granted in England. 

It is not known just what changes will be 
made. Undoubtedly the two sexes will be made 
equal before the law, so that a wife may use 
every ground for divorce that a husband may 
set up. Until now infidelity on the part of a 
wife has entitled the husband to a divorce, but 
infidelity on the part of a husband has not 
given the wife ground for divorce unless the 
husband was also guilty of desertion or cruelty. 
The bill as introduced makes desertion for 
three years, habitual drunkenness and incur- 
able insanity in either party a cause for divorce 
by the other. It also provides for trying matri- 
monial causes elsewhere than in London, where 
heretofore all such trials have had to be held. 
That provision is for the benefit of poor suitors. 

The demand for those changes and for others 
that we have not mentioned has been exceed- 
ingly strong. The war was responsible for 
thousands of matrimonial irregularities and 
for other thousands of hasty and ill-advised 
marriages. The divorcee court has been and is 
so congested with cases that the archbishops, 
bishops and other clergy of the Church of 
England, who regard the marriage tie as in- 
dissoluble and divorce ‘as divinely forbidden, 
and who oppose many of the provisions of 
the pending bill as unwise, nevertheless have 
reconciled themselves to some of the proposed 
changes. They favor the clauses that give 
better protection to young girls and that make 
it harder for men who take advantage of them 
to escape punishment. They also agree to the 
principle that what is not pardoned in the con- 
duct of the wife should not be overlooked in 
the conduct of the husband. 

Everywhere outside the United States the 
various, contradictory and lax divorce laws of 
this country are justly regarded as a blot on 
our civilization. Any man or woman who gets 
tired of wife or husband and who has money 
enough to travel to one of the easy-divorce 
States can obtain a release for almost any 
reason or for no reason at all. Perjury is 
expected, bought, used, laughed at and left 
unpunished. A volume could be written on the 
subject and only touch the surface. Forty- 
eight states have each a different law, whereas 
there should be one law for the whole country. 
Of what authority is a statute in one state that 
allows divorce for serious offenses only, when 
merely by crossing an imaginary line into an- 
other state people can set the law aside? 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From April 22 to April 28) 


ONGRESS.—The Democrats in the Sen- 

ate have selected Senator Underwood of 
Alabama to be their floor leader. The naval ap- 
propriation bill was before the Senate. ——The 
question of a bonus to be paid to returned sol- 
diers was under debate in the House. The 
proposal was both attacked and defended. 
Those who favor it were divided, some favor- 
ing a tax of one per cent on all sales, and others 
favoring a retroactive tax of some eighty per 
cent on war profits. ° 


AILLAUX CASE—On April 22 the 

Senate of France found former Premier 
Caillaux not guilty of treason but guilty of 
** commerce and correspondence with the en- 
emy.”’ He was sentenced to three years’ im- 
prisonment, five years’ residence within bounds 
fixed by the government and ten years’ loss of 
political rights. Since he has already spent 
three years in prison since his arrest, that part 
of the sentence is regarded as having been 
complied with. ° 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. —AI- 

though Attorney-General Palmer appears 
to have won a majority of the delegates to the 
State convention in Georgia and so a majority 
of the Georgia delegation at San Francisco, the 
popular vote showed a plurality for Mr. Thomas 
E. Watson of Georgia. —On April 27 Ohio, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey held primaries. 
Senator Harding had a small plurality over 





Gen. Wood in Ohio, and Gen. Wood had a still 
smaller plurality over Senator Johnson in New 
Jersey. Massachusetts elected an unpledged 
Republican delegation, which will support Gov. 
Coolidge. The Ohio Democrats chose delegates 
favorable to Gov. Cox’s nomination, and New 
Jersey Democrats chose delegates friendly to 
Gov. Edwards. In Montana, Senator Johnson 
had a large plurality over the other primary 
candidates. ° 


AILWAY STRIKE.— The newly ap- 
pointed Railway Labor Board declined to 


take up the wage demands of the striking | » 


switchmen and yardmen until they had all 
returned to work. By the end of the week 
almost all had done so, though some of the men 
in Chicago, who had already lost their claim 
to seniority of employment, refused to apply 
for new jobs. ° 


AILWAY DECISION.—On April 26 the 
Supreme Court decided that the Reading 
Company, a holding corporation controlling 
both railways and coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
must dissolve and permit the subsidiary com- 
panies to operate separately. This is one of the 
so-called Coal Trust cases. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Holmes and Van Devanter dis- 
sented. Justices McReynolds and Brandeis took 
no part in the decision. 
Lol 
ROHIBITION.—The New York Legisla- 
. ture passed a bill authorizing the sale of 
beer containing 2.75 per cent alcohol, in res- 
taurants, hotels and clubs, but not in saloons. 
S 
URKEY.—French troops relieved Aintab. 
Turkish troops cut the Bagdad railway at 
two places among the mountains of Cilicia. — 
Izzet Pasha, a former grand vizier, and sev- 
eral other prominent Turks have been placed 
under arrest in Constantinople by the Entente 
authorities. A report was current in Constan- 
tinople that Gen. Townsend of the British 
army had gone to Angora to negotiate for some 
kind of compromise with Mustapha Kemal. 
—Talaat Pasha and Djemal Pasha, who were 
among the war-time leaders of the Turks, were 
reported to be in Munich in communication 
with German Reds and through them with 
the Moscow government. 


e 
EXICO. — The revolutionary forces of 
Gen. Flores began an attack on Mazatlan. 
The Navy Department ordered United States 
warships to Mazatlan, Frontera and Tampico 
to protect American citizens. 
so] 
RELAND.—Most of the Sinn Fein prisoners 
were removed from Irish to English prisons 
during the week. Reports of continued disorder 
came from Limerick and from the country dis- 
tricts in County Wexford and County Cork. 
e 
USSIA.—The negotiations at Copenhagen 
between the representatives of the soviet 
government and of the Entente nations, with 
a view to reéstablishing commercial relations, 
fell through, and Krassin and Litvinoff, the 
soviet delegates, returned to Russia. Armistice 
negotiations between Russia and Finland were 
also broken off. ——The Japanese have occu- 
pied several places in eastern Siberia in order 
to protect their position at Vladivostok. The 
railway technical board in Siberia has pro- 
tested to the Interallied Railway Board against 
repeated violations of the Allied agreement by 
the Japanese. ° 


HE SAN REMO CONFERENCE.—The 

conference closed on April 26. It brought 
about a satisfactory understanding between 
France and Great Britain, which was demon- 
strated in the note to Berlin sent in response 
to the request of the German government for 
authority to increase its army to 200,000. The 
conference declined to consider the request 


| unless the Germans met the obligations of the 


treaty of Versailles with regard to disarma- 
ment, and threatened to occupy new areas in 
Germany ifa genuine disarmament were longer 
postponed. The Fiume question was left to 
negotiation between Italy and Jugo- Slavia, 
with the understanding that an arrangement 
substantially like that suggested by Presi- 
dent Wilson should be reached. Fiume, which 
D’ Annunzio refuses to leave, was put under 
strict blockade by Italian military forces. The 
conference also authorized the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council to carry on negotiations for 
the renewal of commercial arrangements with 
Russia. The terms of the Turkish treaty were 
drawn. France, it was understood, had decided 
not to ask for a mandate over Cilicia. Meso- 
potamia and Palestine are to be administered 
by Great Britain; Syria by France. Armenia 
is to be a republic, and our government has 
already—April 24—recognized it as an inde- 
pendent state. The conference sent a message 
asking thé United States to accept mandatory 
responsibility for Armenia. The straits be- 
tween the Black Sea and the Augean are to 
be administered by international commissions. 
Thrace was awarded to Greece, which will 
also administer Smyrna, though the city will 
remain nominally Turkish. 








OVEN BAKED 
BEANS 


Do you know how good they taste? 


When you sniff the steam that rises from the 
dish, the rich aroma, your appetite wakes to 
a premonition of something good to come. 
And something extraordinarily good 4as come! 
Try Heinz Oven Baked Beans and find out 
for yourself. 


You know they must be good for you—for 
beans are nutritious, and Heinz dry-heat daking 
makes them thoroughly digestible. You know 
they are remarkably simple to prepare—just 
place the can in boiling water for 15 minutes. 

The house of Heinz stands behind the flavor 
and quality of Oven Baked Beans, as behind 
every one of the 57. 





Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans ( without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat ( Vegetarian ) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Apple Butter 
Tomato Ketchup 





All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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THE DUCK POND 
®y Gertrude West 


HERE were rings on the sunset water, wide 

rings where a bird had dipped ; 

And the face of the still west quivered, pearl 
throated and scarlet lipped ; 

And the silvery steel of a blade-blue lake ran 
off to its sheath of trees— 

When the northbound wedge of the mallard 
flocks came up on the dusk sharp breeze. 


He lay in the golden willows, stone-still as the 
hunters wait; 

But he had no thought of the quarry that swung 
to him shrill and late; 

For the quivering thread of a boyhood dream 
stretched back from the way he came; 

And the last shrill chord of a comrade voice 
wound clear with his boyhood name. 

A moon in the low west cradled, stood guard 
for a cycled star; 

And the heart of the still place tingled with 
memories, beach and bar; 

To the echoing throb of that awe-filled voice, 
“*Look, Sliver, they’re riding high!” 

And the weird free beat of a hundred wings as 
the shuddering file swung by. 


There were rings-on the sunset water, wide 
rings where a bird had dipped ; 

And the face of the still west quivered, pearl 
throated and scarlet lipped ; 

But the scampering feet of a snub-nosed ghost 
came up where the marsh path ran; 

And the wild, sweet spell that the years had 
lost came back to the silent man. 
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THE ACID TEST 


NCE upon a time a missionary by the 
name of Francis Richardson was taking 
a class of African converts through the 
New Testament, lesson by lesson and 
verse by verse. 

Finally he came to the text bearing 
the command of Christ: “Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away.” 

He knew the failings of his dusky congregation. 
They were the greatest beggars on the African 
continent. If he should expound this text to them 
in its bald literalness and live up to it, they would 
not leave him one article of his entire equipment, 
upon which they had long looked with covetous 
eyes. He must parry for time, and so he proposed a 
review of the lessons covered up to this point. 
Meanwhile he studied his commentary. It blandly 
suggested that, of course, this text was not to be 
taken literally, because that was wholly imprac- 
ticable. The text, so the commentary ran, was 
merely a general admonition to a generous spirit. 

But this interpretation did not satisfy Richard- 
son. He resorted to prayer for guidance in the 
matter, for it seemed to him that his entire mis- 
sionary career with these people was at stake. 
But no new light broke upon his troubled spirit, 
and the day had come to face the dangerous text 
once more. Then he decided to accept it as Christ 
had stated it. He told his converts that he had not 
lived up to it, but that he intended to do so in the 
future. 

The effect of the lesson was electrical. As soon 
as it was over the crowd rushed in to ask for his 
possessions. It looked as if he would soon be des- 
titute, not only of equipment but of clothes as 
well. 

Then an old man stood up and addressed his 
native friends, telling them that if they did not 
restore the things to the owner he could not go on 
with his work among them. All the articles were 
given back, and he had no further requests. That 
was a supreme test of the religion of Christ for 
Richardson. He never doubted the practicableness 
of the gospel from then on. His work grew by 
leaps when the natives saw his utter sincerity. 


°°? 


BIG HOUSE AND LITTLE ONE 


OR eight hours out of the twenty-four 
Hilda Johnson was complaints clerk of 
the Walker Laundry Company; for the 
other sixteen she was big sister in the 
little house on Sloan Street. The two 
Hilda Johnsons were very different 

people—one keen and businesslike and quite 
capable of “standing up to’ customers who were 
trying to get the best of the laundry; the other, 
dear and indulgent and cheery, the kind of person 
that everyone goes to with rips and lessons and 
broken toys. 

But lately something queer had been happening. 
The business Hilda Johnson had been going home 
nights to the little frame house. It puzzled the 
group there very much. Hilda did not seem to care 
for things like jokes and Eda’s first sewing any 
more. The children felt strange and shy with this 
new Hilda. The week before Hilda’s birthday 
Eda’s blue eyes had actually filled with tears. She 
had met Hilda with the eager challenge, “I know 
something you don’t know!” Of course the proper 
retort should have been an enthusiastic, “Bet I 
know!” or an eager, ‘‘What is it?” or something 
of that sort. Instead, Hilda had snapped, “I’m 
getting too old for that kind of baby play!” 

The truth of the matter was that Hilda was 
fighting a big battle all by herself. No one knew 
how she hated the old green coat that she had 
worn for three seasons and how she longed for a 
new brown one with a fur collar. Kate Marston 
had bought a beautiful coat, and Kate got five 
dollars less a week than Hilda. Kate quite openly 
thought Hilda a fool not to do it, too. “You can’t 
be young but once,” she said. “You can get it for 
ten dollars down and five a week.” 

Hilda could get it, too, if it were not for birth- 
days and things. If the folks at home would only 
agree not to give her anything this year so that 
she need not give them anything, it would be so 
much more sensible. 

Three days before her birthday she started out 
on her round of calls on patrons who could not be 
satisfied over the telephone. The first place was a 
handsome house on North Avenue—just the kind 
of place, Hilda thought cynically, where they try 
to jew you down. She had to wait in the hall,—that 
often happened,—and while she waited she over- 
heard a sharp, impatient voice: 

“Amy, stop teasing about my birthday! I’ve told 
you a dozen times that I don’t want you to give me 
a thing. Don’t let me hear you speak of it again!” 





























There was a sound of slow footsteps, and a hurt 
child-figure crossed the hall, its eyes bent on the 
floor. 

“Oh!” Hilda thought indignantly. Something 
caught at her heart. It was as if she saw Eda’s big 
grieved eyes and quivering baby mouth. What was 
the difference between the hurt in the big house 
and the little one? 

Six hours later Hilda ran up the steps of the 
little house. 

“Eda,” she called, ‘Eda! What’s that secret ?’’ 

“TI know something J won’t tell!’’ Eda’s eager 
voice sang back. ee 


THE FIRST SALUTE TO OUR FLAG 


N the state house at Concord, New Hampshire, 
I hangs the portrait of a sturdy Dutchman, in the 

costume of the eighteenth century, Johannes 
de Graaf, once governor of the little island of St. 
Eustatius in the West Indies. It was this man who 
ordered what was probably the first salute our 
flag ever received from the representative of a 
foreign power—an indiscretion for which he suf- 
fered humiliation and the little island he governed, 
disaster. 

St. Eustatius, discovered and named by Colum- 
bus, is a tiny bit of land, only eight square miles 
in extent, two hundred miles east of Porto Rico 
and near the northern end of the chain of islands 
called the Lesser Antilles. Like the whole chain, 
it is voleanic in origin, though the old crater of 
which it chiefly consists is apparently extinct. 

During our war of independence the island was 
at the height of its prosperity. While the neighbor- 
ing islands, French and English, were embroiled 
in the quarrels of the nations to which they be- 
longed, St. Eustatius remained neutral and as a 





a number of petrified tree stumps and logs, which 
time and climatic influences had changed into 
black-and-white onyx, I was about to return when 
I chanced to spy a peculiar opening in the earth 
some distance away. Desiring to explore it, I soon 
found myself walking down the smooth, water- 
worn floor of a cafion that was so narrow that my 
elbows grazed the sides. 

I was soon a hundred feet or more below the 
surface of the mesa, yet the chasm showed no in- 
dication of widening. I walked on, casting my eyes 
upward occasionally to where a scrub juniper hid 
for a moment the narrow slit of blue far above, 
and thus I noticed that the opening terminated 
shortly. Dropping my gaze, I discovered on the 
left the abrupt turn that I had expected, and, again 
looking skyward, I became interested in the antics 
of a colony of bank swallows. The footing was so 
good that I walked steadily forward, my eyes fas- 
tened on the swallows. 

Suddenly becoming aware that the light about 
me, which heretofore had come only through the 
slit far above, was increasing, I stopped abruptly, 
with my body already thrown forward and my 





ight foot raised for the next step. 


Just ahead the cafion did indeed terminate. Also, 
the floor ended a few inches in front of my left 
foot. Only by instantly pressing both forearms 
with all my strength against the sides of the chasm 
did I overcome the momentum that in another 
moment would have precipitated me into a semi- 
circular cistern of 00ze twenty feet below and at 
least sixty feet wide. Its sides were scooped out of 
the river cliff in the form of an arch, through 
which came the light that had arrested my atten- 
tion in the nick of time. 

My host told me at breakfast that many young 
eattle, colts and other farm stuff had disappeared 
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free port became the resort of all the merchant- 
men of the Spanish Main. It carried on a lively 
contraband trade as well and was much esteemed 
as a fitting-out port for all sorts of irregular craft 
—privateers and smugglers alike. 

One day in November, 1776, the privateer Andrew 
Doria from Baltimore, in search of supplies for the 
Continental army, sailed into the harbor of Orange- 
town, flying the flag of the newly revolted colonies 
and saluting the Dutch flag as she came. By order 
of Gov. de Graaf, this courtesy was promptly re- 
turned with a salute of thirteen guns, one for each 
of the American colonies. 

This matter came to the attention of the com- 
mander of the British on the neighboring island of 
St. Kitts, who protested vigorously to Gov. de 
Graaf. From the Dutchman, however, he got only 
the curtest of snubs, and he accordingly went to 
his home government with an account of the affair. 
A complaint was at once made to the States-Gen- 
eral, and after the usual delays of diplomacy De 
Graaf was reprimanded and recalled to Holland. 

But the little fort at St. Eustatius persisted in 
saluting American privateers. Paul Jones was 
allowed to refit his vessel in the ports of Holland, 
and a commercial treaty was arranged between 
the colonies and the free city of Amsterdam. 

War was declared in the end, and Adm. Rodney 
descended with his fleet on little St. Eustatius. 
After forcing it to surrender, he confiscated more 
than fifteen million dollars’ worth of property with 
a rapacity that became matter of discussion in 
Parliament. Only by his brilliant naval victory 
over De Grasse in 1782 did Rodney escape official 
censure for delaying to loot the Dutch islands 
when Lord Cornwallis and his army were in peril 
in Virginia. Lord Shelburne declared in Parlia- 
ment that there would have been no surrender 
at Yorktown if Rodney had attended to his duty 
instead of stopping to fill his pockets at Orange- 
town. So St. Eustatius deserves our gratitude not 
only for that first salute to our flag but also for 
diverting, at the price of its own prosperity, an 
enemy whose presence might have turned the most 
decisive of American victories into a defeat. 

As for Gov. de Graaf, he returned to St. Eusta- 
tius when, at the end of the war, it was restored to 
Holland, lived there to a good old age, and now 
lies buried somewhere—no one knows just where 
—on the island. 
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THE PIT IN THE CAVE 


STRIDE the boundary separating two states 
A of the Middle West, a Companion contrib- 
utor writes, there lies one of those barren 
regions where nature seems to have forgotten her 
uncompleted task. On one side of the line are sand 
hills; on the other, dry mud cut by deep cracks 
and ravines. 

A little more than a quarter of a century ago, he 
continues, business called me to a homesteader’s 
claim on an oasis in the sand-hill tract, and after 
a long drive from the distant railway station I ar- 
rived just at dusk on Saturday evening, to stay 
until the following Monday. 

Sunday morning I rose before the family and 
went out to view the landscape. After examining 





thereabouts and were supposed to have been lost 
in the place, which was of unknown depth, and 
was called locally, ‘‘The Jug.” 
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RUFE TURNER’S BEANS 


O replace one that had rotted, Caleb Peaslee 
had fitted a new plank into his porch Hoor, 
while the summer boarder looked on. 

“It doesn’t fit very well, Mr. Peaslee,”’ she com- 
mented. “Why didn’t you make it wider? There’s 
a crack that would let through lots of things—a 
crochet hook or a—well, not a lead pencil, per- 
haps,”’ she finished, as if correcting herself. 

“Left it that way a-puppus,” said Mr. Peaslee 
cheerfully. “It’s dry wood and right on the edge 
of the porch, where the rain’s bound to get at it. 
When it gets wet it’ll swell, same’s Rufe Turner’s 
beans did, and make a j’int tight ’nough to pinch 
a hair.” 

The boarder smiled; she liked Mr. Peaslee’s 
stories. ‘Tell me about the beans,” she demanded. 

“°Tain’t much to tell,”’ Caleb’ began. “The only 
reason I’ve remembered it so many years, I s’pose, 
was b’cause of the way Rufe sp’iled a pair of new 
leather boots tryin’ to get rid of eatin’ beans. 

“At that time life in a lumber camp in Maine 
wa’n’t much the same as ’tis now. A man got up 
before break of day and et his breakfast, which 
was beans, and went out with his axe and worked 
till noon. Then he come back to the cook camp 
and had beans f’r dinner, and then five hours of 
good steady work choppin’ hemlock and spruce 
give him an appetite f’r beans again f’r supper. I 
a’know but what the men in the lumber camps 
them days was ’bout as rugged and hearty a lot 
of men as you c’d find anywhere. But they surely 
did find fault at havin’ beans so much. 

“This Rufe Turner was one of the wust ones to 
find fault I ever worked with. He’d seddown t’ 
the table and begin to growl b’fore he’d took a 
mouthful, and he’d keep it up all the time he was 
eatin’, claimin’ he’d ruther winter in a moose yard 
and live on browse, er run wild in the woods and 
live on pa’tridge berries, than work in a loggin’ 
camp and have to eat beans all the time. 

“Sat’day nights, if the camp happened to be 
anywheres near the settlements, some of the men’d 
commonly go home f’r Sunday, and one time they 
all went except Rufe, who didn’t go b’cause he 
was wearin’ a new pair of long-legged boots that 
was stiff to walk in, and he eal’ated if he wore ’em 
another week they’d get limbered up and soopled 
so’s’t he e’d travel better in ’em. 

“Latham Higgins had crews at work that winter 
in two diff’rent camps. Rufe was in No. 2 camp, 
and No. 1 was ’bout five miles farther up the 
stream. Once a week the tote team would go in 
with supplies for the camps,—mostly-flour and 
beans,— and this week Latham went in himself 
with the tote team and carried along pretty near 
a whole side of beef for No. 1 camp. 

“About a mile fr’m No.2 camp his hoss got away 
fr’m him while he was throwin’ some brush out of 
the road, and it run away and didn’t stop till it 
got to No. 2, where Rufe caught sight of the beef 
marked and tagged f’r No. 1 and begun to plan 





f’r some of it f’r a meal or so. All there was t’ eat 
except camp bread was ’bout one mess of yeller- 
eyed beans and some pork, and he figgered if he 
got rid of the beans Latham’d have to leave ’nough 
beef with him f’r a couple of meals, anyway. So 
Rufe went out into the cookhouse and got the 
beans and come back into the main camp, lookin’ 
for a place to hide ’em; but he heard Latham’s step 
outside, so he dumped ’em into the fust place he 
e’d find—his new boots, that stood behind the door. 

“When Latham got inside he asked Rufe what 
he had f’r supper, and Rufe let on that he didn’t 
have anything. ‘And what I’m goin’ t’ do if you 
ain’t fetched anything,’ s’he, ‘I don’t know!’ So 
Latham told him that he had some beef out in 
the sled body. ‘And there’s some beans in the bag 
under the seat, too,’ he called out. But when Rufe 
come in he was luggin’ the beef in his arms. He 
hadn’t even looked for the beans. He said he’d 
roast a good big piece f’r supper, and, lest Latham 
sh’d get a glimpse of the beans in his boots, he 
took and set ’em in behind the stove, explainin’ to 
Latham that he’d got about a peck of snow in ’em 
and he wanted to dry ’em out. 

“‘Mebbe there wa’n’t as much as a peck in each 
of ’em, but there was ’nough to make a good big 
mess of water, and when it melted and got warm 
them beans begun to swell up. Latham and Rufe 
sot there talkin’ and waitin’ f’r the beef to cook, 
and bimeby they heard somethin’ go pop! behind 
the stove, and then in a minute or two there was 
another pop! and they both got up to see what 
*twas makin’ the noise. 

“Wal, Mis’ Bedfield,” chuckled Caleb, “there 
was them boots of Rufe’s, side by side, with the 
beans dribbling out of the sides of the feet, where 
they’d swelled and busted out the uppers from the 
soles. They’d have busted ’em if they’d been sheet 
iron ’stead of leather. Yes’m, they surely would! 

“Latham looked at the boots and then at Rufe, 
and he didn’t need to ask a question t’ know jest 
what had took place. He was a quick-tempered 
man and he hated tricky doings. He grabbed a 
holder and reached into the oven and hauled out 
that meat and marched out to the sled with it, and 
he fetched back the bag of beans and hove ’em 
onto the table, and then he hitched up without one 
word and drove off to No. 1 camp, and left Rufe 
there to eat beans or nothin’, jest as he liked. And 
in the meantime Rufe c’d look at his new boots 
and figger out how much he was out besides not 
gettin’ the meat f’r dinner. 

**So,” concluded Mr. Peaslee, “if that board 
don’t swell worse’n them beans did —’’ And he 
vanished toward the barn. 
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A STRANGE MOURNING PARTY 


O you know, a Companion contributor asks 
D us, that cattle hold wakes, or some sort of 

mourning ceremony, for the death of one of 
their number? I was down in a hardwood forest 
on Red River looking over some lumber opera- 
tions, and was the guest of the mill officials at 
their club. We were all sitting on the porch after 
supper looking off into the wilderness of great 
trees when an old man stopped in the middle of a 
yarn and turned to me. 

“This is something I want you to see,” he said. 
“Listen!” 

I heard the trampling of hoofs and the hoarse 
bellowing of cattle. In a minute about two dozen 
cattle passed near the corner of the porch in a 
running trot. At a certain place they swerved in 
a semicircle to the left, almost brushing a great 
oak, and then swung back into line, making for a 
tiny hollow, where they gathered and pawed the 
ground, making a hoarse, moaning bawling the 
while. In a short time their excitement ceased and 
they scattered. © 

“That’s a mourning party,” the old man ex- 
plained. ‘“‘One of the herd was killed at that place 
yesterday by a stray shot. His friends came and 
raised a great hullabaloo over the corpse. We had 
the carcass taken away, but they came back to 
the same place to-night. A few of them will come 
again to-morrow ; then they will forget.’ 

Since that time I have witnessed one more of 
the strange gatherings: A cow had been killed by 
a log train, and the other cattle came at such a 
headlong pace up the railway embankment and 
down the other side that there was danger of fur- 
ther casualties. A plainsman to whom I related 
the incidents said he had known cattle to gather 
from miles away to mourn the death of one of 
their herd, “with their snufflin’ and moanin’ and 
pawin’ enough to raise the ha’r on yer head.” 
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CONVICT LABOR 


Toni restless individuality of the American 
soldier, who was always seeking a shorter 
way to do things, made him appear to the 
French and British, says the Home Sector, as 
hopelessly undisciplined. 

A unit of the Seventy-eighth Division, pressing 
on under shell fire in the battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne, finally stopped under orders to dig in as 
fast as possible. In a few moments dirt was flying 
along the whole line. 

Out in front, however, just behind a slight nat- 
ural mound, one doughboy lay motionless with his 
rifle slanted toward the enemy. 

‘*Make a hole! Make a hole!” yelled the lieu- 
tenant, coming up. 

“Sh-h, don’t excite my contractor,” the dough- 
boy replied. 

Over the edge of the mound the lieutenant saw 
a German prisoner feverishly digging almost at 
the end of the doughboy’s gun. 
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A POULTRY PROBLEM 
By EDWARD 8. HALL 


“Tell me”—’twas a question addressed 
Toa maid farmeretting— 
“Should one say of a hen on a nest 
That it’s sitting 
Or setting ?”’ 


But a shake of her pretty, fair head 
Was her way of replying: 
“Tell me, when it cackles,’’ she said, 
“Is it laying 
Or lying ?” 
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NO RIGHT ONES LEFT 


ITTLE Molly, says the Forecast, was crying 
L bitterly. “What’s the matter, dear?” asked 
her mother. 

“Boohoo! My new shoes hurt me!’ sniffed the 
child, rubbing her eyes. 

“Well, no wonder! You’ve got them on the wrong 
feet!’ But Molly wept and would not be comforted. 

“IT haven’t any other feet,”’ she sobbed. 
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THE SPRING WIND SPEAKS 
By Harrison Long 


The west wind dances down the lane and sets the robins 


It has a message sweet and plain that some folks hear it 


O hurry, gather daffodils ! They’re scattered over all the hills 
. As thick as anything ! 
The little buds unfold again, in buff and white and gold again— 
It’s Spring, Spring, Spring! 


The west wind races up the road and sets the green grass 


It wakes the turtle and the toad, and some folks hear it 


O hurry, fetch your bat and ball, put on your oldest shoes of all, 
And cap and everything. 

It’s turning fine and hot again, the boys are in the lot again— 
It’s Spring, Spring, Spring ! 
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THE MYSTERY 


BY ALFRED S. LAWRENCE 


OHNNY was very proud of his position as 
J egg man on his father’s farm. Every after- 
noon he gathered the eggs that had been 
laid that day and put them in a box in the 
spring house, and every Saturday he delivered 
the lot in the village to his regular customers. 
Since he gathered the eggs himself he could 
always guarantee that they were fresh. 

Miss Martha Green was the best customer 
he had. One Saturday when he knocked at the 
door with her big supply she met him with a 
laugh. 

‘*Look here, Johnny Baylor,’’ she said good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ Your eggs are fine ; they are always 
so smooth and brown. But if you’d just as 
soon, I’d rather you’d bring them to me raw. ’’ 

Johnny blinked at her. ‘‘How else could I 
“bring them, Miss Martha?’’ he asked. 

‘* Cooked,’’ said Miss Martha promptly. 
Then, seeing the boy’s bewilderment, she ex- 
plained what she meant. ‘‘Week before last, ’’ 
she said, ‘‘there was a cooked egg in the lot 
you brought me, and last week there were 
two.’”’ 

Johnny stared at her. ‘‘Why, Miss Martha,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I gathered every one of those eggs 
myself and kept them in the spring house till 
it was time to bring them to town!’’ 

‘*T can’t help that, Johnny,’’ was Miss 
Martha’s reply. ‘‘Three of them were cooked 





as much as ever I saw an egg cooked.’’ She 
took the basket from Johnny’s hand and set it 
on the table. ‘‘Let’s have a look at this lot,’’ 
she went on. ‘‘I’ve got to break the whole 
dozen, anyway, for custard and pound cake.’’ 

Johnny let his business wait while he stood 
by the side of the table and watched Miss 
Martha break egg after egg into a big blue bowl. 

Seven of the eggs were exactly as new-laid 
eggs should be. ‘‘I guess they’re all right this 
time, ’’ Miss Martha remarked. 

But as she spoke she gave the eighth egg a 
whack against the side of the bowl. 

‘*That one didn’t sound like the others!’’ 
Johnny cried. 

Miss Martha cut the egg in two with the 
sharp blow of a knife. ‘‘It doesn’t look like 
the others, either,’’ she said, laughing. ‘‘ It 
looks like the three I was telling you about.’’ 

Johnny took the two halves of the egg and 
gazed at them. ‘‘It is a cooked egg,’’ he said 
slowly. ‘‘I can’t tell you how it got that way, 
but I’m going to find out. ’’ 

It was not so easy to find out, though Johnny 
racked his brains for the answer to the puzzle. 
When he told his father and mother they were 
as much astonished as he had been. 

‘*T haven’t boiled an egg in the kitchen for 
two months,’’ Mrs. Baylor said. 

‘* And you wouldn’t have boiled any of those 
eggs, anyway,’’ Johnny added, ‘‘because they 
haven’t been near the kitchen. ’’ 

‘*The only thing to do is to watch the nests, ’’ 





said Johnny’s father. ‘‘Some one may be play- 
ing a trick on you; though to be sure I can’t 
think of anyone who would be so hard run for 
a joke as that.’’ 

Johnny was very thoughtful that afternoon 
as he made the rounds of the nests. In the 
barn, in the henhouse and down in the grove 
where the more venturesome hens had made 
their nests he looked carefully for footsteps 
and for any other sign that might help to solve 
the riddle. But he could find nothing. 

Last of all he made his way down to the 
sawmill in the woods just behind his father’s 
place. There were several nests there. The 
mill was running only one or two days a week, 
and so the hens were not much disturbed. 

Johnny visited the nest behind the shack, 
the one in the bush and the one under a pile 
of planks behind the mill. Last of all he went 
to the nest of the foolish little leghorn hen 
that always chose outlandish places to lay in. 
That spring she had chosen the top of the 
boiler at the sawmill. Though every morning 
she found the nest empty, that did not make 
any difference to her; she still went on faith- 
fully flying up to the top of the boiler day after 
da; 


y. 

Johnny stood on tiptoe and reached into the 
nest; his fingers touched an egg. 

‘* Well!’”’ he exclaimed. 

He stood stock-still gazing at the egg in his 
hand. To his astonishment it was almost too 
hot to hold; it was not merely warm, but hot. 





‘* Now I understand! ’’ said Johnny. He 
picked up his basket and hurried off. 

On the way home he stopped at a house by 
the road. A man answered his knock. 

‘*Mr. Atkins,’’ said Johnny, ‘‘how long did 
you run your sawmill to-day ?’”’ 

‘*Nearly all day,’’ said Mr. Atkins. ‘‘I had 
more logs than usual to be sawed, and so we 
worked from ten till four. Why, Johnny ?’’ 

But Johnny was already at the gate. ‘I'll 
tell you to-morrow !’’ he called back. ~* 

Ten minutes later he was in Miss Martha’s 
kitchen. ‘‘I know how it happened!’ he cried. 

‘*How what happened ?”’ asked Miss Martha, 
who had many things besides eggs to think of. 

For answer, Johnny held out the egg. ‘* Feel 
that!’’ he said. 

Miss Martha touched it. ‘‘Oh!’’ she cried. 
‘*Is this another of those cooked eggs?’’ 

**Open it and see,’’ was Johnny’s answer. 

The egg was well cooked—just hard enough 
to be good, Miss Martha declared. While she 
picked off the shell, Johnny explained. 

‘*One of our hens won’t lay anywhere except 
on top of the boiler at the sawmill,’’ he said. 
‘*The reason I didn’t find out sooner about her 
eggs is that they usually have time to cool off 
before I get there. But this time they ran the 
mill as lat€ as four o’clock.’’ 

‘*Well, well!’’ Miss Martha said. ‘‘Suppose 
you’d saved the eggs and set her on them !’’ 

Johnny laughed. ‘‘ All I can say,’’ he said, 
‘Sis that it would have served her right.’’ 





THE FOX PEDDLER Verse and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


The fox peddler cried as the April rain fell, 
“Umbrellas to sell!” and ‘‘Umbrellas to sell!” 


“They’re in style,’ quacked the ducks, ‘‘but alas, we can’t buy— 





We like to be wet, and we hate to be dry.” 


‘‘May I ask,”’ said the peddler, “‘why not for a dime 
Be stylish and wet at the very same time?” 


Then he showed them his wares, which they bought right away. 
Oh, they made a great stir in the barnyard that day! 








The Little Old Woman and Her Very Big Basket 


LITTLE Old Woman with a very big| Woman. ‘‘Follow Pink Pig.’’ So White Hen 
basket went trudging down the road. | followed Pink Pig, and Pink Pig followed the 


After a while she met Pink Pig. 


Little Old Woman, and away they went down 


‘‘What is in your basket, Little Old Woman ?” | the road. Soon they met Black Bowwow. 


asked Pink Pig. 


‘*What’s in your basket, Little Old Woman ?’’ 


‘*Don’t be so curious, ’”’ the Little Old Woman | Black Bowwow asked. 


answered. 


‘*PDon’t be so curious,’’ answered the Little 


“I'll give you a penny, if you will only let| Old Woman. 


me look into your basket!’ said Pink Pig. 
‘Very well, ’? was the answer. ‘‘ Follow me. ’’ 
So Pink Pig followed the Little Old Woman 
down the road. Soon they met White Hen. 
‘‘What’s in your basket, Little Old Woman ?”’ 
asked White Hen. | 
‘Don’t be so curious, ’’ the Little Old Woman 
replied. 
r “I will give you a penny,’’ said White Hen, 
‘if you will let me look into your basket!?’ 
‘Very well,’’ answered the Little Old 


| 





‘*T’ll give you a penny,’’ said Black Bow- 
wow, ‘‘if you’ll let me look into your basket!’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ answered the Little Old 
Woman. ‘Follow White Hen. ”’ 

So Black Bowwow followed White Hen, 
and White Hen followed Pink Pig, and Pink 
Pig followed the Little Old Woman, and away 
they went down the road. 

After a while they met Gray Puss. 

‘*What’s in your basket, Little Old Woman ?’’ 
asked Gray Puss. He sniffed at the closed lid. 





‘*Don’t be so curious,’’ said the Little Old 
Woman as she fastened the lid down tighter. 

‘*T will give youa penny,’’ cried Gray Puss, 
‘*if you will let me look into your basket!’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ answered the Little Old 
Woman. ‘‘Follow Black Bowwow.’’ 

So Gray Puss followed Black Bowwow, and 
Black Bowwow followed White Hen, and 
White Hen followed Pink Pig, and Pink Pig 
followed the Little Old Woman, and on they 
went down the road. People turned to look at 
the funny sight. 

After a while they came to the market place. 


By Elsie Parrish 


‘*O dear!’’ cried Pink Pig. ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing at all in your basket, Little Old Woman!’’ 

‘*Nothing at all!’’ echoed White Hen. 

‘*Nothing at all!’’ cried Black Bowwow. 

‘*Nothing at all!’’ wept little Gray Puss. 

‘*No, nothing at all,’’ said the Little Old 
Woman. ‘‘ But then, there soon will be some- 
thing. ’’ 

With that she put some pennies of her own 
with the other four pennies and bought in the 
market a large turnip, a handful of corn, a big 
juicy bone,a piece of cheese and a little hot bun 
and put them into her basket. After that she 


‘‘Now,”’ said the Little Old Woman, ‘‘give| and Pink Pig and Black Bowwow and White 


me your pennies, and then you may look into 
my basket. ’’ 

So each of them gave the Little Old Woman a 
penny. Then she opened the basket. Crowding 
eagerly round her, the four animals peered in. 





Hen and Gray Puss went out into the woods 
near the market place and had a picnic together. 

‘*But next time don’t be so curious,’’ the 
Little Old Woman said as she munched her 
hot bun, ‘‘for you might not fare so well.’’ 
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THE YOUNG 
FISHERMAN 


VERY boy who has fished for shiners and 
E sunfish with a bent pin and a bit of thread 

arrives at a time when he is desirous of 
becoming a real fisherman, with a good rod in 
place of the alder pole, a reel, proper lines and 
leaders, good hooks and suitable flies. It is to help 
the boy who has reached that stage that the in- 
formation here set forth about tackle and methods 
of fishing has been gathered. 


THE ROD 

Fishing rods can be had at any price, from 
twenty-five cents for the plain bamboo pole to 
forty or fifty dollars or more for the finest hand- 
made split-bamboo rod. It is foolish, however, for 
the novice to begin with a high-priced rod. The 
best choice that a boy can make is a three-joint 
steel rod. It costs only about two dollars, and, al- 
though not quite so quick and pleasant as a fine 
rod of wood, is superior to a wooden rod at the 
same price. . 

The length should be nine or ten feet, preferably 
nine, and the handle should be of cork. If only 
one rod is to be bought, let it be one in which the 
grip comes below the seat for the reel. That is 
what is known as a bait rod and will be found a 
more generally useful implement than the fly rod. 
But many of the steel rods now have two grips. 


THE REEL 

The reei may be either plain or multiplying. A 
multiplying reel is one in which the spool that 
holds the line makes two or more revolutions to 
every one made by the handle. Its advantage is 
that slack line can be reeled in more quickly, and 
on the whole it is the better kind to buy. In reels, 
as in rods, there is a great variety in prices. One 
that costs a dollar and a half will serve every 
purpose of the beginner. See that it runs easily 
and smoothly, and that it is either of German 
silver and black, hard rubber, or is heavily nickel 
plated to prevent rusting. The best size is what is 
known as an eighty-yard reel. 


THE LINE 

For a simple outfit, a fifty-yard, silk, waterproof, 
braided line, size F will serve excellently. It 
should not cost over one dollar and seventy-five 
cents for the fifty yards. A bluish gray or a dull 
greenish gray is a good color to choose. The ad- 
vantage of the braided line is that it can be used 
for all kinds of fishing, whereas the twisted line, 
when used for trolling, becomes untwisted by the 
turning of the spoon. 


HOOKS 

The hooks should be what are known as snelled; 
that is, having a seven- or eight-inch length of 
fine gut, with a loop for attaching them quickly to 
the line. The size will, of course, depend upon the 
kind of fishing for which they are intended. A 
good choice would include some as small as No. 6, 
for brook trout, with single gut snells, and some 
as large as Nos. 3-0 and 4-0, with double gut snells 
and long shanks for pickerel. Prices are from 
forty cents to a dollar and a half a dozen. 


LEADERS 

The hook is usually attached to a gut leader 
from three to six feet long. The gut is not con- 
spicuous and therefore not likely to be noticed 
by the fish. For brook fishing a three-foot, single 
gut leadey that costs twenty-five cents is sufficient. 
For lake fishing the best thing is a four-and-a-half- 
foot, three-strand, twisted gut leader with two 
swivels, one at each end. That will cost seventy- 
five cents. When starting on a fishing trip, the 
leaders should be moistened by packing them be- 
tween layers of dampened flannel. 


FLIES 

The number of artificial flies is beyond reckon- 
ing, and no two anglers will agree what ones are 
the most effective. But all anglers for trout do 
agree that among the most trustworthy are the 
brown hackle, the silver doctor, the parmachenee 
belle, the white miller, the montreal and the scar- 
let ibis. One dollar and a half a dozen is about 
the lowest price. 

Add to your tackle two or three spoons or spin- 
ners of different sizes and standard make and you 
will have all in the way of outfit that a beginner 
needs. It is, of course, handy to have a good creel, 
but a homemade canvas or denim bag will serve 
the purpose. A landing net is useful in lake or 
large-stream fishing for bass or good-sized trout, 
but the beginner can dispense with it. 


CLOTHES 
The clothes to be worn deserve some thought. 
Those that are dull and inconspicuous in color 
and suitable for rough usage are to be preferred. 
Long rubber boots or waders, which are rubber 
trousers with boots attached, are uncomfortable 
and needless. If it becomes necessary to wade a 





brook, it can be done far more comfortably in old 
woolen clothes and a pair of old leather shoes, 
cut here and there on the uppers to let the water 
in and out freely. The water quickly drains out of 
the clothes, and the heat of the body soon robs 
the wet Woolen of any discomfort. It is well, how- 
ever, to have plenty of hobnails in the soles of 
the shoes, for the beds of fishing streams always 


. contain slippery stones. 


THE CATFISH TRIBE 

Suppose that your first fishing expedition is a 
campaign against the humble catfish, horned pout 
or bullhead, as he is variously called. You will 
find him in still and sluggish waters, especially 
old mill ponds and slow- 
flowing rivers. Like the 
German carp, he likes the 
mud, and as a rule he 


YOU WILL FIND THE 
HUMBLE CATFISH IN 
STILL AND SLUGGISH 


ata WATERS 
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feeds near the bottom. You can give him no more 
enticing bait than several fat, red angleworms 
looped on the hook so that they form a bunch or 
“gob.” 

Having estimated as accurately as you can what 
the depth of water is, attach a cork to your line at 
a distance above the hook somewhat less than the 
depth of the water. That keeps your bait out of 
the mud but close to the bottom. 

If you are going to fish from the bank, approach 
the water carefully, no matter what kind of fish 
you seek. Fish may not have visible ears, but if 
they cannot hear it is certain that the jar of the 
ground or some other warning informs them of the 
approach of an incautious, heavy-stepping person. 
It is always well, too, to keep out of sight as much 
as possible, by taking advantage of the cover 
afforded by trees and bushes and by preventing 
your shadow or that of your rod from falling on 
the water. 

In fishing for pout it is not necessary to cast the 
bait a long way out. It is better to let out only 
what line is necessary for the purpose and lower 
it gently at the end of the rod. Keep the bait still. 
If there are no bites, take it out and lower it in 
another place, but do not be impatient. The pout 
may be like a man in arestaurant looking over the 
bill of fare and just making up his mind whether 
he will order roast lamb or corned beef and cab- 
bage. Give him time. Fishing is nine parts patience. 

When the fish bites, a short, sharp, backward 
motion of the wrist, known as the strike, fixes the 
hook in his mouth. With the horned pout the strike 
should not be too quick. He is not a trifler. When 
he bites at all he takes a good hold, and his mouth 
is hard and firm. In general it may be remarked 
that the strike should be delayed perhaps half a 
second longer when fishing with natural bait than 
when fishing with a fly or other artificial bait. The 
fish does not at once discover the hook or line in 
natural bait, but he does discover that the fly is a 
deception. 

Your fish once hooked, reel in enough line to 
bring him to the surface and swing him ashore. 
Do not twitch him in by a mighty backward sweep 
of the rod. It is not considered as good form to kill 
a fish by the violence with which he strikes the 
ground behind you. 

The horned pout is not a gamy fish, or one 
greatly esteemed by anglers. Nevertheless, he 
affords reasonable sport, and in warm waters his 
flesh remains sweet and good when the flesh of 
other fish becomes of poor quality. In a large part 
of the country a good deal of the fishing for catfish 
is done at night and from boats. 


WHEN AFTER PICKEREL 


You will find the swift-darting, piratical pickerel, 
dweller in the shallow waters along weedy river 
banks and among the lily pads of lakes, quite un- 
like the catfish. He is a surface feeder, and you 
can frequently see him lurking in the shadow of a 
big lily pad or by a projecting snag, ready to dart 
at anything edible that comes within reach. 

You need a large hook for him—one with a long 
shank and a double gut snell. If you have some 
live minnows or small shiners, pass the hook 
through the gills of one of them and again through 
the upper part of the back just behind the back 
fin. Keeping in mind the precautions about ap- 
proaching the water, unwind enough line to reach 
well out, and by a forward wrist motion cast the 
minnow as gently as possible upon a spot of open 
water and immediately, by a sidewise swing of the 
rod, skitter the bait along the surface with an 
even, moderate motion, and repeat the cast and 
the skittering until the fish takes the bait. 

When he comes it is with a rush. Strike firmly 
to fix the hook, and immediately 
transfer the rod to the left hand, 
so that the right can manipulate 
the reel. 

Your object now is to keep 
your fish away from weeds, lily 
pads and snags until you can 
tire him sufficiently to reel him 
in gradually. That applies as 
well to bass fishing and trout 
fishing as to fishing for pickerel. - 
Aim always to give your fish 
only enough slack to save your 
tackle. When he makes a deter- 
mined rush give him line, but 
keep pressure on it all the time. 
The moment he stops, reel in. 

The spinner, or spoon, may 
be used for pickerel instead of 
a live shiner, in the manner just 
described. A piece cut from the 
belly of another fish and includ- = 
ing the ventral fin, or a piece 
from under the throat in front of 
the gills, or a piece of pork rind 
two or two and a half inches long, 
makes excellent bait for pickerel. 








Trolling for pickerel is a favorite sport along 
the shores of shallow ponds and streams. The 
same rules apply as in casting from the shore, 
and the same baits are used; but the bait, instead 
of being skittered along the surface, is towed from 
the stern of a boat rowed by the fisherman’s com- 
panion. In this case a good share of the fifty yards 
of line must be let out, and care should be taken 
to move just fast enough to give the spinner the 
natural motion of a swimming small fish. The 
pike is the pickerel’s big brother, and, in general, 
methods that succeed against the one will succeed 
against the other. 


e FISHING FOR PERCH 

Perch, both white and yellow, are abundant, 
are good eating and afford excellent sport. They 
are deep feeders and haunt especially the neigh- 
borhood of sunken ledges, the outlets and inlets 
of ponds and the mouths of coves. They are also 
gregarious and go in schools. Voracious feeders, 
they are nevertheless erratic. If they once begin 
to bite, they fairly swarm about the hook. They 
will take many kinds of bait, and common earth- 
worms and live minnows are favorite food. Some- 
times a bit of the underbody of another fish will 
take them when everything else fails. 

Good perch fishing is more often obtained from 
a boat than from the bank, but the outlet or inlet 
of streams may afford good bank fishing. The bait 
should be allowed to sink gently nearly to the 
bottom, and need not be moved. A small spinner 
from which the tuft of feathers has been removed 
and to which a hook baited with several looped 
worms has been attached is a most effective bait 
for perch when trolled along the surface at the 
mouth of a cove or inlet. 


THE BLACK BASS 

The black bass affords some of the finest sport 
to be had anywhere in the country. He is widély 
distributed, a great fighter, a good pan fish. He 
will take many kinds of bait and will rise to a fly, 
especially toward night. Perhaps the most com- 
mon way to angle for him is with the trolling 
spoon. His favorite haunt is the vicinity of sunken 
ledges, especially in warm weather. 

The bass is so active and determined a fighter 
that he is likely to test the skill and tackle of the 
novice severely. The strike must be quick and 
sharp, and the playing alert and free from any- 
thing like haste or impatience. Live shiners, 
worms and, above all, hellgramite, a kind of water 
bug, are favorite baits for bass. 


TROUT FISHING 


It is only in trout fishing that you reach the 
acme of the angler’s art and sport. Not only are 
these fish among the liveliest in the world; they 
are found in haunts that show nature at her best 
and fix in the mind pictures that remain for life. 

In cold waters trout will rise to the fly all.sum- 
mer. What fly to select will depend on the season 
and the weather. As a general rule use dark- 
colored flies in clear water and on bright days 
and early in the season ; lighter shades and brighter 
colors in dull water and on dark days and later 
in the season. 

The approach to the brook or pond should be 
doubly cautious, for trout are the most wary of 
fish. In small-brook fishing where the growth on 
the banks is thick, wading the bed of the stream 
may be the only feasible way. Most experienced 
anglers prefer to fish downstream. A trout always 
lies with his head upstream, and thus quickly sees 
the bobbing fly as it floats down to him. Moreover, 
you can strike more quickly when the line is taut 
from the flow of the current. 

In fishing from a thickly wooded bank it may be 
possible only to push the tip of the rod through 
the bushes and allow the fly to light gently on the 
surface of a likely pool at the end of a very short 
line. But in wading the stream a reasonably long 
line should be used, so that the angler need not 
approach too near his game. 

The favorite haunt of trout is beneath project- 
ing rocks or logs in swift water, and in deep pools 
below dams or rapids. Keeping that in mind, and 
remembering that the trout has his head upstream, 
you must take care to drop the fly on the water 
above such likely spots and let it float down. Re- 
member, too, that with flies the strike should be 
instantaneous and sharp—not a large motion, but 
a short, firm backward movement of the wrist. 

Angleworms, grasshoppers, the white grubs that 
are found in grass roots and the larvz of wasps are 
excellent bait for trout when they will not take a fly. 

In fishing for trout in large streams or lakes 
skill in casting a fly is necessary. It consists 
in throwing the fly out by a long, even fore- 
arm movement of the rod, drawing it quickly 
back until the line straightens out in the air 
behind you, and then throwing forward 
again. It cannot be taught by description. 
You must learn it by watching some 
experienced fisherman and by long 
practice. When you have mas- 
tered it you can indeed call 
yourself an angler: a worthy 
follower of gentle old Izaak 
and the long line of those 
who have trod in his foot- \ 
steps and known the pleas- 
ure that was his. 


YOU CAN STRIKE MORE QUICKLY’ WHEN THE LINE IS TAUT 


FROM THE FLOW OF THE CURRENT 





Boys who are interested in trout and bass fish- 
ing may re-read with interest and profit some of 
the articles on these subjects in the Boys’ Pages 
of other years. A list of these will be sent on 
request. 


os 
HOW TO CUT DOWN TREES WITH 
A PENKNIFE 


how can quickly cut down a tree that meas- 

ures three inches or less in diameter. 
Moreover, he can do it without any great effort 
and without raising blisters or cutting his fingers. 
The cutting should be done, however, only in a 
thick, new growth of woods where thinning out 
a few tall saplings will do good, not harm. To cut 
down a tree for the mere sport of doing so is unin- 
telligent and wasteful. 

The knife that you use need not have a narrow 
point; it may be quite bluntly rounded, but it must 
be thin, sharp and made of fairly good steel. 

The first thing to do is to bend the sapling 
sharply at the point at which you wish to make 
the cut. 

If you are out with a companion, one of you 
should climb the tree until it bends sharply toward 
the ground. If you are alone, bend it and tie it to 
something with your belt. If there is nothing to 
which to tie it, choose a smaller tree, and sit on it 
while you work. If the tree is too big and stiff to 
bend, it means that it must be cut with something 
larger than a knife. In that case, give it up and 
select another. 

Grasp the knife so that the thumbs of both hands 
rest on the back of the handle where the blade 
joins it. Make a light, quick cut—not too deep—at 
the point at which the tree trunk is bent the most. 
Cut only one fibre at a time; the tree will open up 
fast as you get nearer its heart. 

If you wish to cut a club or a cane, cut off first 
the upper part of the tree, the end that will form 
the tip of the finished cane. 
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A TOY MOTOR BOAT 


ROM a thin piece of wood, like the cover of 
F a cigar box, cut the figure of a square-sterned 
boat 84 inches long and 2% inches wide. Out 
of the stern cut a piece 2 inches deep and 134 
inches wide. That will leave two arms projecting 


aft, one on each side 
co 


Wie: a sharp knife any boy who knows 


of the hole left by the 
piece cut out. 

For the main cabin, 
fasten to the deck 
with brads two pieces 
of thin wood 3% inch- 
es by 14, inches, and 
for the upper cabin, 
two strips 2% inches 
by 1% inches. Screws 
or large-sized nails 
will serve for smoke- 
stacks. 

For a propeller take the piece that you cut from 
the stern and make it 2 inches long and % of an 
inch wide. Over the two arms projecting at the 
stern slip a rubber band about 2% inches long, 
and put the propeller between the two sides of it. 
Turn the propeller over and over away from the 
bow until the rubber is very tightly twisted; then, 
holding the propeller so that it cannot move, place 
the boat in the water and release the propeller. 
The boat will start away under its own power. 
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THE DEFEAT OF HANSON HALL 
Ts greatest game of the year for the two 








schools was over, and Hanson Hall had been 

defeated. The fast St. James team had played 
better ball in almost every inning, and the score 
of 8-0 showed it. Now, while the two teams were 
dressing in the gymnasium and the crowd was 
streaming from the bleachers, two friends who 
had watched the game together kept their seats. 

‘*My train doesn’t go for half an hour yet, Joe,” 
said Vernon Cox; “isn’t this a good place for us 
to sit and talk?” 

“As good as any,” agreed Joe Riley. “Your 
team certainly played well, Vernon. I’m sorry you 
had to see it lose.” He felt that he should say 

something to ease the pangs of 

_ disappointment that he was sure 
{ lr his friend was trying to fight 
down. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said 
Cox. “I came down to St. James 
to see you, Joe, as much as I did 
to see the game. And you know,” 
he added, ‘‘defeat never bothers 
me very much—I mean this kind 
of defeat.” 

Riley looked at him inquiringly. 
“T should think you’d hate any 
kind of defeat,” he said. 

“The other day we had a talk at 
the school by a military expert,” 

was Vernon’s reply, “and he sai 

that an army was not whipped 
until the spirit of the men was 
broken. After a good trouncing 

a fellow looks himself over, tries 

to find out why he was beaten 
and begins a campaign to get 
back the lost ground. Then, 
too, I think a beating once in 
a while makes a fellow under- 
stand life a little better.” 
“Here comes your team 
now!” Riley suddenly ex- 
claimed, pointing over toward 
the gymnasium. “I believe 
your men are smaller than 
ours,” he added. , 
“No excuses, Joe,” said 
Vernon with a laugh. “It 
doesn't take a giant to play 
baseball. Your team was bet- 
ter; that accounts for the 



















score. But, Joe, that team of 
ours learned something to- 
day; six of them are coming 
back next year. You’d better 
tell St. James to look out— 
because we’re not a bit down- 
hearted.” 
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Baseball Goods 


The kind that the big League 
players helped us make. 


E invited these men to our plant, 

where they saw all the materials 
that enter into the D & M goods, saw 
all the process of manufacture, sug- 
gested changes in designs, etc. 
We have made the D & M goods con- 
form to the ideas and experience of 
these practical players who know when 
a thing is right, and in their honor we 
have named many of the D & M goods 
for them. 
If you want the same kind of a mitt 
that Jimmie Archer uses, you can get 
it, named for him, in the D & M line. 
If you want the best glove, try that one 
named for Wagner, and made popular 
by Babe Ruth, or the one designed by 
Fletcher. By the way, it was Babe Ruth 
who first called the D & M the “Lucky 
Dog” goods. 
Whatever D & M article you buy, you 
can know that it has had to stand the 
test of these experienced players and 
is right. 


We want every Companion reader to have our 1920 Catalogue 
and Official Rule Book 

If you haven’t had yours, send for it now. If you are unable to get the D&M 

» goods, do not go without or accept a substitute, but send to us and 


we will ship direct from the factory. If you want the Best Base- 
ball ever made, try the D & M Official League Ball. 


THE DRAPER -MAYNARD COMPANY 




















| ‘ted: Dog”’ Dept. C, Plymouth, New Hampshire 
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Brighter and ituletions grows the tiene 
of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


© FountainP en. 
NOLS 





And brighter grows the prospect and lighter the 


work for those who use it. The name and fame 


keep pace with the service and satisfaction it gives. 


because 


The brightest buyers choose a Waterman’s Ideal 


it is the world’s standard. They know it. 


They know that others know it. 


| If it’s worth while to own a pen at all, it is doubly 
worth while and extra satisfying to own the best. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


Boston 


191 Broadway, New York City 
Chicago 
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ACCORDINGLY HE JOU R- 
NEYED ACROSS THE PLAINS 
AND LOCATED IN BLACK HAWK, 
COLORADO, WHERE HE CONTIN- 
UED HIS CHOSEN VOCATION 
OF SHOEMAKING 


THE OPENING UP OF THE 
WEST AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR APPEALED TO w. uw 
DOUGLAS AS AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE THE COUNTRY AS WELL 
AS PLY HIS TRADE 



































BOYS’ 
SHOES 
$4.50 
: $5.00 

.00 $5.50 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. ll middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 
be produced for the price. 


Stamping the price on every pair of T™ quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than 40 years 
prices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
one example of the constant endeavor stylesarethe leaders in the fashion centers 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- of America. They are made in a well- 
ers. W. L. uglas name on shoes is equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
his pledge that “ae are the best in the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
materials, workmanship and style under the direction and supervision of ex- 
sible to _produce at the price. Tato rienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty- determination to make the best shoes for 
Seven years experience in making the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
a dating back to the time when prices are the same everywhere. They 

L. Douglas was a lad of seven, cost no more in San Francisco than they 
pegging shoes. do in New York. 


W. L, Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 

besides our own stores. If be local dealer cannot — 

ng take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Sen 

or booklet telling how to ag shoes by mail, ° free. 
GAUTION.— 
Dougias shoes. The’ ar ae ede plainh W.L. pouéLas i SHOE 00, 
stamped on the sole. If it pas bea pean eb ch: maialy 
BEWARE OF 
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HERE are the “big six” of the Federal family, built 
with generous thick treads, all are oil proof, 
skid proof, and practically puncture proof. 


They are big handsome tires that make your bike 
float on air. 


You are safe in selecting any Federal for service. 
See the Federal dealer. 




















THE FEDERAL RUBBER COMPANY 


of Illinois 
Factories, Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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Tk any questions you wise 
0 | about the contents of Vus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 
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Haddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE | © 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON.MASS. 











SPRING SKETCHING 


UGGESTIONS for making a winter sketch 
S out of doors have already appeared in the 

Girls’ Page. Making a drawing of a country 
landscape in the fresh, warm air of spring is still 
more enjoyable. 

To catch the fleeting effects of dazzling light 
and of cloud banks driven before gusts of strong 
wind requires a suitable equipment. Carry a good- 
sized sketchbook with rough paper leaves of buff 
or soft brown and the kind of crayons that will 
‘‘take”’ well on the tooth of the paper. A soft eraser, 
a good penknife, a medium pencil and a soft pencil 
complete the outfit. 

Take a country composition similar to that 
shown in the illustration; trees are almost the 
loveliest contribution that the spring offers to an 
artist, for only at that time of the year is it possible 
to see pink, yellow and filmy gray-green foliage. 


A GROUP OF TREES 
Map out groups of young, budding trees on a 
gradually rising hillside, up which runs a ploughed 
field; the curved lines of the furrows make a 
warm and interesting foreground in contrast with 
the glimpses of light emerald-green pasture land 
that show through the screen of slender tree 














THE COMPOSITION BLOCKED OUT 
IN PENCIL 


trunks. In the far distance low fills and masses 
of tree clumps show blue and blue-violet in the 
spring haze. The horizon line runs across the 
sketch about three quarters of the way from its 
lower edge; the remaining quarter, given to the 
sky, represents the thick, atmospheric portion, 
with almost no blue of the higher sky showing. 

Indicate the composition with the pencil, and 
draw the general character of the trees. The ten- 
der green sprouts in the furrows are just begin- 
ning to show. Put them down with the crayons by 
dragging the blue or the yellow-green color over 
the rough surface of the brown paper, which in 
itself represents the earth. 


COLOR VALUES 

The great point to catch in a spring landscape 
is the interplay of warm and cool color values. 
You must work quickly to get that effect, or you 
may lose it through some sudden change in the 
weather. Starting with the warm note of the paper, 
you have only to put over that the cool notes. In 
some places completely cover the warm brown; 
in others, drag the crayons over the surface of 
the paper so lightly that the warm tone shows 
through in places. In that way you can obiain the 
desired vibration of warm and cool color much 
more quickly than if you used a white or a cold 
gray paper. 


IF THE SUN IS SHINING 

In the foreground put down darker accents with 
the crayons. If the sun is shining, you will find 
small shadow shapes in the uneven ground that 
will appear as cool, dark notes, often blue-purple, 
especially in the distant part of the field. The 
parts of the tree trunks that are touched with 
light are as well represented by the color of the 
paper as by any other tone; but of course you 
will have to use crayons to indicate the shadows, 
which will be cool in contrast with the warmth of 
the surfaces on which the direct light falls. 

Success in making a convincing study from 
nature consists in jotting down, at the outset, 
portions of every part of the picture; in that way 
you can continually compare one value with an- 
other, and so keep the whole in key. For example, 
before you have finished with every detail in fore- 
ground or in trees, put down some of the middle- 
distance color, the contrasting note of the far 
distance, and the lightest value in the picture, 
which is that of the sky. It is absolutely essential 
to do that in making a spring sketch, for at that 
time of year the whole face of the landscape ‘is 
likely to change suddenly. If you have blocked 
out the whole sketch in the beginning, compared 
the main values and put them down quickly, you 
can finish the picture from those notes, even if the 
weather changes. 


FOLIAGE 

The budding foliage must, of course, be treated 
as a mass, since it so often resembles a network 
of filmy veils thrown over the bare branches. The 
shape that the mass in outline shows against its 
background and the color relation of that shape 
to the whole picture form the problem that you 
must grasp. With the budding red maple trees 
there is less of the filmy effect; and often, when a 
tree of that kind stands out against the back- 
ground of a purple-blue hill or a mass of distant 
trees, you will have to indicate the red buds by 
almost staccato notes of pure vermilion-and rose 
madder, with a touch here and there of lavender 
to make the strong red tones stay in place and to 
give an effect of atmosphere to the whole picture. 

Never forget the atmospheric effect of a picture, 
even in making a quick sketch. If certain places 
in the sketch “stare” and look out of key with the 
whole, it is usually because you have not observed 





that next to or even over a brilliant warm red or 
ochre tone there is a cool yet almost imperceptible 
lavender or blue tone that neutralizes the hot note 
and gives atmosphere and the reality of out of 
doors to the picture. 
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A PLAN TO FOLLOW 


= ARGARET,” said the young girl as she 

M tapped lightly on the guest-room door, 

“T am going uptown, and I thought 

perhaps there was something I could do for you. 
Can you think of anything that you want?” = _ 

“Thank you, Helen,” her cousin replied, “I 
don’t believe there is anything this afternoon; 
unless,” she added, seeing the books in Helen’s 
arms, “you would take my book back to the li- 
brary and get me another one. You know your 
father lets me use his card while I am here. But 
perhaps you are not going near the library.” 

“Yes, I am going right to the library, I’ve got 
some things to look up on Japanese rule in Korea 
for our Current Events Club to-morrow afternoon. 
This is the book you’ve just read, isn’t it? What 
shall I get for you? Another one by the same 
author?” 

“Not if you please!” emphatically returned 
Cousin Margaret. “I never want to read another 
one of that man’s books! Get me one of Stevenson’s 
books, please; any one but Treasure Island. I’ve 
just read that, and I like it so well that I want 
to re-read some of his other stories. Can you 
wait just a moment, dear, while I record this 
book?” 

“Yes, indeed; but what do you mean by record- 
ing the book, Cousin Margaret?” 

“Why, you see,” said her cousin, taking out a 
large, well-bound notebook from her trunk, “I 
write in this book the name of every book I read, 
the date when I read it, the author’s name and 
how I liked the book.” 

“Why do you do that? I should think it would 
be a lot of bother.” 

“It was something of a bother, as you say,’ re- 
plied her cousin, “when I first began it, fifteen 
years ago; but my father had given me a set of 
Dickens for my graduating present and had asked 
me to keep a record of my reading. I’ve got so 
now that I rather enjoy keeping my record. It has 
been a great help to me, too, for often merely 
reading the list has brought back to me books 
that I thought I had forgotten all about. Then, 
too, by writing down the author’s name I have 
fixed the book and its author in my mind.” 

“T should be ashamed to write down some of 
the books I have read since I graduated last 
spring. They are so trashy!” 

“IT was ashamed at first, to record some that I 
read; but father insisted that I keep an accurate 
account of all my books, and I had to put down 
the trashy as well as the standard ones.” 

‘Did Uncle Ned look over your list?’ 

“No, he just wanted me to keep the record for 
my own benefit. And it did benefit me, too, for it 
wasn’t long before unconsciously I began to want 
to improve my reading.” 

“T believe I’ll begin a book record myself,” said 
Helen. “I have just finished Charles Kingsley’s 
Westward Ho! Why, here it is, recorded on this 
page! Had you never read it before?” 

“Yes, indeed. Don’t you see the figure (3) after 
it? That means that this is the third time I have 
read the book.’ 

“Why, here are lots of books you have marked 
(2), (83) and even (4)! exclaimed the girl as she 
turned the leaves of her cousin’s book. 

“You never tire of a favorite book,’’ said Cousin 
Margaret; ‘“‘and the more you read some books 
the more you want to read them.” 
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HOW TO RESTORE AND DYE 
OLD GLOVES 


IRECTIONS for mending and cleaning gloves 
D were given in the Girls’ Page for January 

and March. The final and most difficult 
step in the care of gloves consists of properly 
restoring and dyeing them. 

Dyeing the whole of a glove is not difficult, but 
coloring one part of it is a more delicate under- 
taking, for the dye must then be applied evenly 
with a brush, and care must be taken not to color 
the same spot twice. Since gloves are sensitive to 
coloring matter, a light brushing with the dye is 
usually sufficient. 

All dyeing should be done after the gloves have 
been cleaned, but before they are polished. With 
the exception of white washable gloves, which 
should be dipped in the dyeing fluid while they 
are still wet, gloves should never be dyed until 
they are thoroughly dry. 

Do not use dyes that require gloves to be boiled 
in them; such treatment would ruin the skins. 
There are dyes on the market that do not require it. 

If you wish to dye the inner as well as the outer 
surface of gloves that fit you perfectly, draw them 
on and then immerse them in the fluid. Dip in one 
glove at a time, and each glove the same number 
of times. When both gloves are dark enough, 
squeeze out the moisture with a piece of clean Can- 
ton flannel by rubbing them gently from the wrist 
downward. If too much coloring matter is thus 
forced out, continue to dip the gloves in the dye 
until they are of the desired shade. If the gloves 
do not fit you perfectly, place one at a time in the 
dye and spread out the fingers and the thumb so 
that the whole glove will be dyed evenly. Always 
dye gloves to a darker shade than they were 
originally. 

For kid or leather gloves, stir a dye into a small 


| amount of boiling water until it dissolves. Cool the 


mixture until it is hukewarm, then add cold milk. 
Dip the gloves into the mixture and apply it with 
a soft brush until the gloves are of an even color. 

The following preparation makes a glossy black 
dye that will act on kid or leather. From a drug- 
gist buy black dye that is soluble only in methyl- 
ated spirit. Mix it with the spirit and apply it with 
a soft brush. The faded finger tips of black kid or 
leather gloves can be restored by applying a mix- 
ture of ink and olive oil. 

To dye chamois, buckskin and suéde dissolve 
the dye in boiling water. When the mixture is 
lukewarm, dilute it with warm water; then dip 
the gloves into it and finish the process by rinsing 
them in a quart of warm water to which three 
teaspoonfuls of glycerin have been added. 





You can dye any washable white gloves to a 
cream color by wsing diluted yellow dye or a prep- 
aration of strong coffee. 

A weak concoction of onion skins boiled in 
water gives a pretty yellow tint to white gloves 
that have been wet-cleaned. 

Use zine white to restore the gloss of white kid 
skins; fuller’s earth and powdered alum mixed 
in equal parts will renew the whiteness of suéde 
and chamois gloves, as well as restore the finish 
of washable kid skins. Use all of them according 
to the directions given in the Girls’ Page for March. 

To increase the suppleness of kid gloves that 
have been wet-cleaned apply with a piece of clean 
white Canton flannel a mixture of 
the yolk of one egg, a quarter of a 
cupful of olive oil and half a cupful 
of milk. To get the same effect with 
gloves that have been dry-cleaned 
use the lanolin preparation de- 
scribed in the Girls’ Page for 
March. When the gloves are supple 
lay them between soft, clean towels 
to dry. 

The sheen of dark kid gloves can 
be restored by dipping them in thick 
flaxseed water. If they have been 
dry-cleaned, be sure that they are 
thoroughly dry before you dip them in the flaxseéd 
preparation; if the wet method has been used, 
merely squeeze out the surplus moisture. 

Buckskin, washable kid, silk, suéde and chamois 
gloves will regain their softness if they are rinsed 
in a solution of fresh water and glycerin. 

If the color of a glove has been dulled by clean- 
ing, brush the damaged part with a weak solution 
of ammonia or chloroform. 

Glove skins of inferior quality will not react 
favorably to the treatments that have been here 
suggested. The best way to treat such skins is to 
keep them clean and fresh by regularly applying 
some of the dry powders described in the Girls’ 
Page for March. 
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Learning to Swim 


It is in the Girls’ Page for June 
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MESSAGES IN STICKS AND STONES 


HE arrival of the first warm days of spring 
makes every girl wish to get outdoors into 
the woods and fields. There is no other time 
of the year when country walks are more delight- 
ful, and the girl who forms the habit of walking 
several miles a day in the soft spring air will be 
amply repaid by the exhilaration and the sense 
of physical well-being that are sure to follow. 

Walking with some congenial friend or friends 
is far more enjoyable than walking alone; and, 
since there are often times when some member of 
the party wishes to linger behind the others, to 
pass them or to branch off for a short time in an- 
other direction, it is a good plan for a group of 
girls to arrange among themselves a simple sys- 
tem of signals that shall indicate the direction 
that each girl has taken, when she set out and 
when she expects to get back. 

Whatever kind of signals you decide to use, 
an emblem that shows the identity of each one of 
the party will be necessary. A branch from some 
particular tree makes a good signature. A twig of 
ash, for example, placed between two stones of a 
pile, shows who placed it there. 

If a girl wishes to inform a friend who has lin- 
gered behind which of two intersecting trails she 
has taken, she sharpens a twig to a point and 
places it between two stones so that it points 
toward the trail that she has taken; then she adds 
her’special mark of identification. 

The most common messages in the woods are 
those that indicate identity and direction; it is 
less often necessary to leave information relative 
to time. For that, make two piles of stones; the 
number of stones in one pile denotes the time at 
which the message was left; the other heap car- 
ries the arrow and the signature. It is generally 
better to separate different messages in that way, 
and not to complicate matters by including a time 
signal with a direction sign. 

If you wish to inform the friend who follows 
that you will return to a certain place at a desig- 
nated hour, leave three piles of stones with a 





pointed twig fastened in the middle pile, together 
with your signature. The stones behind the arrow 
that indicates the direction show when you left, 
those in front of it, when you will return. Those 
signals can be easily and quickly arranged, and 
the friend who follows will be able to read your 
message at a glance. 

For example, suppose that a girl who follows 
finds that the trail has two forks, and that in the 
intersection is a twig placed among stones and 
pointing in the direction of the right-hand trail. 
She also finds a mark of identification. Behind the 
arrow are ten stones; in front of it, three. It 











should be clear thatthe person who left the mes- 
sage has taken the right-hand trail, that she started 
at ten o’clock and will return at three. 
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A DECORATION FOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


VERY girl will want to know how to make 
E the new and attractive handKerchiefs shown 
here. They are economical as well as pretty, 
for one third of a yard of handkerchief linen will 
make three handkerchiefs, each twelve inches 
square. Of course you must take the 
precaution of pulling a thread to guide 
you in cutting out your squares, or 
they will not be perfect. 

For the handkerchief shown in Fig. 
1 a soft shade of blue is especially 
pretty. Do not choose too pale a shade, 
or it will lack character. Cut out a 
square and pull two threads on each 
side of it at a distance of three eighths 
of an inch from the edge. Then pull 
two more threads about two inches 
from the edge, and still another two 
half an inch inside the last line. 

Now you are ready to weave in the colored threads 
that make the handkerchief so effective. Use very 
fine black floss for the two outer lines and white 
floss for the inner. Pick up the linen thread next 
to the first two that you pulled and tie it once to 
the centre of a strand of floss a little over twenty- 
four inches long. Now pick up the same thread at 
the other end of the handkerchief and pull it care- 
fully through. The double strand of floss will come 
through at the end of the linen thread. Repeat the 
process beside each pair of threads that you pulled. 

Unless you take great care in pulling the thread, 
it will break. In that case you must either begin 
over again on the next thread or finish the weav- 
ing with a needle, which is very slow work and 
likely to overtax your eyes. 

To finish the edge of the handkerchief, turn 
down a hem as far as the first colored line, which 
is three eighths of an inch from the raw edge, and 
stitch the hem by hand with fine white thread. 

A bit of embroidery in one or each corner of 
the handkerchief gives a finishing touch. In the 
half-inch square made by the black and the white 
lines you can, for example, work a small yellow 
daisy with a green stem, and a black centre indi- 
cated by a French knot. 

Any girl can use her ingenuity in making designs 
and color schemes for similar handkerchiefs. The 
threads may be drawn nearer to or farther from 
the edge or they may be drawn in groups. 

The handkerchief shown in Fig. 2 is made of 
lavender linen with purple floss woven in at the 
hem, as‘well as two and a half inches from the raw 
edge. In each corner, 
at right angles to the 
edges, threads are 
drawn to form three- 
and-a-half-inch 
squares. 

Before you begin to 
draw threads for a 
square, measure for 
the inner angle. Draw 
the first two threads 
to that point, but do 
not cut them. When 
you have completed 
the weaving, run the threads back with a needle 
for a short distance along the colored thread. The 
third thread, which carries the floss, must be cut 
at the angle before you draw the floss through. 
When the floss reaches the angle, attach it to an- 
other cut thread, so that it can complete the other 
side of the square. An eyelet worked in purple in 
each corner makes an attractive finish. 

Other effective combinations are écru linen 
woven with dark brown thread and embroidered 
in orange and black, pink linen edged with white 
thread, and light green linen with a border of pale 
blue lines. Still another pretty effect is attained 
by using white linen trimmed with colored threads 
and embroidered in pastel shades. 

The idea of pulling threads and weaving lines 
of color into plain material can be used to good 
advantage not only on handkerchiefs but on many 
other things, such as handmade shirt waists, bags, 
collars and cuffs, doilies and towels. 
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QUOIT BALL 


HIS game combines characteristics of both 

| quoits and bowls. Although it does not re- 

quire so much skill as bowls requires, it has 

plenty of novelty, and it is sure to interest active 
girls, for it calls for muscular adroitness. 

The game, which requires three or more players, 
should be played out of doors when the weather 
is fine. The only implements required are a num- 
ber of wooden blocks or balls; old croquet balls 
answer the purpose very well. Whether balls or 
blocks are used, it is necessary to have-one cube 
about two and a half or three inches square. The 
six sides of that block should be numbered con- 
secutively from one to six. It is used in almost 
the same way as is the jack in the game of bowls, 
except that in quoit ball each player endeavors 
to hit the block with her ball instead of trying, as 
in the older game, to place the ball as near the 
block as possible. ; 

One of the players, who keeps the score, writes 
the names of the contestants at the top of a large 
sheet of paper. Under each name she sets down 
the figure 100. The jack, or quoit ball, is placed on 
the ground with the figure 1 uppermost, and the 
players take their positions on 4 line fifteen or 
twenty feet away, or at a greater distance if they 
choose. 

Each one takes her turn in throwing a block 
or ball at the jack. If a player succeeds in over- 
turning it, she has another turn; the score keeper 
notes in each case what number comes uppermost 
and subtracts it from the player’s score. Thus, if 
the first player bowls the jack over and it comes 
to rest with number 6 on top, that figure is sub- 
tracted from the player’s column and her score 
drops to 94. The game continues until one of the 
players wins by wiping out her score altogether. 
For each throw the jack should be in place with 
the figure 1 uppermost. 

If the ground is smooth and level, the jack can 
be more easily hit by bowling or rolling the balls 
than by throwing them. In winter or on rainy days 




















quoit ball can be played indoors. The floor of a 
large barn or shed makes a good substitute for 
a bowling green. 
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A COLLECTION OF LEAVES 


EW collections give more pleasure than a 
F collection of the leaves of trees and shrubs. 
Gathering it-adds to your knowledge of the 
things that grow near your home; and if care is 
taken in pressing and in mounting the specimens, 


e . 


they become objects of beauty as well as of curi- 
| osity and interest. 

| The collection may be started at any time from 
| early spring until late fall. Several sheets of thick 
blotting paper, some felt carpet paper or even a 
few old books or folded newspapers may be used 
for pressing and drying the leaves. The material 
so used should be changed every day until the 
specimens are thoroughly dry. 

Mount the leaves upon the pages of a photograph 
album or upon separate sheets of paper of uni- 
form size, which, if you wish, you can bind. You 
can mount them with strips of gummed paper or 
with glue, but the best thing for the purpose is the 
dry-mounting tissue paper sold at photographic 
supply stores, for it will hold the leaves in place 
and will not show above the mounted specimens. 

Including varieties of the same kinds of leaves, 
such as sprays gathered and pressed in the early 
spring, the colored leaves of autumn and the dif- 
ferent forms of leaves to be found upon the same 
kind of tree, adds greatly to the charm and inter- 
est of the collection. 

For older girls, making leaf prints is even more 
fascinating than gathering the leaves. The prints 
are made by a simple photographic process in 
which the leaf takes the place of the ordinary 
negative. The required materials are a printing 
frame that measures not less than five by seven 
inches, a clear piece of glass to fit it and some 
photographic paper. Lay the leaf on the glass, 
place the sensitized paper over it, and make the 
exposure and the development according to the 
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requirements of the paper that you are using. 
Thick leaves give only outline prints, but thin 
ones, especially autumn leaves that have become 
translucent, make very effective photographs. 
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DUMB PATIENCE 


NY number of girls can play this game. Place 
in a circle as many chairs, less two, as there 
are players; then set another chair in the 

centre of the circle. Turn the backs of the chairs 
toward the centre and leave sufficient space be- 
tween every two chairs to allow a person to pass. 
Choose one girl to direct the game and one to rep- 
resent dumb Patience. The director stands, the 
others sit; Patience occupies the chair in the cen- 
tre of the circle. She may not speak, but she may 
laugh, cry or make other sounds. The director’s 
business is to watch Patience and to tell the other 
players, who of course have their backs turned, 
just what she is doing; they, on their part, must 
imitate Patience in everything. For example, if 
Patience laughs, the director calls, “ Patience 
laughs,” and all the others must laugh; if she goes 
through the motion of brushing her hair, the dt 
rector says, ‘“‘ Patience brushes her hair,’ and 
they must all do it. The director is the only player 
who may speak. 

When Patience gets tired she leaves her chair, 
passes out of the circle and runs round the others, 
who jump up and follow her. When she sits down, 
all sit down, except the one who fails to get a 
seat; she must be Patience for the next round of 
the game. 
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A CATHEDRAL BELL 


LL that you need 
A to imitate per- 
fectly the note 
of a cathedral bell is 
a large silver. spoon 
and some linen thread 
from which to hang it. 
Tie the thread to the 
handle of the spoon 
so as to leave two long 
ends. Put the ends in 
your ears and hold 
them there with your 
forefingers. Then let 
the spoon swing 
against the edge of a 
table. You will be sur- 
prised and delighted “ET THE SPOON SWING 
at the result. AGAINST THE EDGE 
Try spoons of vari- OF A TABLE 
ous size for high or 
low pitch. The effect exactly imitates a bell of 
wonderfully deep and resonant tone. 
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per Dollar 









stones, because they are sturdy, 
strong and long wearing; they are 


famous Firestone auto tires are made 
for men. 


Play safe when you need tires, by going to 
see the Firestone dealer. He will show you 
the Firestone in blue, red and gray, with 
non-skid treads, at prices you can afford. 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO, 


Firestone Park 


Play Safe 


E safe bicycle tires are Fire- 


carefully made for boys as the 


Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


































Cc ight 1920. 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Light, 
Durable Hose 
for Your Lawn 


Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose will 
not kink or burst. It is light and easily 
handled. Its stout tubing resists the 
abrasive effects of dragging across walks 
and scuffing about house corners. 


Quick drying, non-kinkingand lasting, 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose offers a wide 
margin of most satisfactory service. 


Given the care its worth deserves, 
Goodyear Wingfoot Hose will last you 
season after season. Though it costs a 
little more in the first place, it repays 
you amply in satisfaction and longer 


life. 


Goodyear Wingfoot Lawn Hose is uni- 
form in quality with other Goodyear 
products—the result of studied design, 
sound materials and experienced work- 
manship—built to Protect Our Good 
Name. 


You can buy Goodyear Wingfoot 
Hose in any lengths you may require. 
The good hardware dealers in your 
town can supply you with this un- 
equaled hose for lawn and garden. 


THE GoopyveEaR TirE & RuspBER Company 
Offices Throughout the World 
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A CHARITY THAT COUNTED 


VERYONE who reads the newspapers hears 
E of what is given in charity, but few ever 

learn what a given charity means to the one 
who receives it. In a large meeting where women 
were discussing the good and the bad results of 
charity a quiet woman arose and addressed the 
company. 

“IT wonder,” she said, “if my experience in ac- 
cepting charity of various kinds will not help you 
to know how such aid affects the one who receives 
it. | was very grateful for gifts of clothing and 
household articles, but the ‘charity’ that stands out 
to-day as the one most helpful to me of any that I 
received is what I have always called ‘My clothes- 
basket charity.’ When my husband died I found 
that in order to support my family I should be 
obliged to take in laundry work. “At the bottom of 
the first basket of clothes that was sent-to me to 
be washed I discovered daily newspapers for the 
past week and a few copies of current magazines. 

“At first, I will confess, I resented. such a gift. 
‘Who wants to read when she is as tired as I am?’ 
I asked. But the children’ were attracted by the 
bright covers, and I told them to take the maga- 
zines into the other room and look at them. 

“That night as I threw myself into a chair I, too, 
was attracted by the cover of one of the maga- 
zines, and, although I was too tired to know what 
I was reading, I listlessly turned the pages and 
glanced at the titles. 

“Week after week the papers and the magazines 
appeared at the bottom of the basket. The chil- 
dren !ooked for them, and after the first I was 
grateful to the person who gave them pleasure. 


But I soon realized that the children were getting | 





plan how to spend it. The average American has 
a way of demanding the best without stopping to 
consider what constitutes the best. One who tries 
to educate the inexperienced housekeeper has first 
to teach her a just appreciation of values. 

The young housekeeper, instead of finding such 
problems irksome, should be proud to have a field 
in which she can use her mental powers to such 
good advantage, and in which any success is cer- 
tain to be rewarded with a corresponding increase 
in the health and happiness of those whom she 





loves. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF THE 
BICYCLE 


new ideas from them. Mary, my oldest girl, asked | 


me to try a receipt, and Donald, my younger boy, 
was excited to find something about a lesson he 
was studying in school. 

“It then occurred to me that some one was giving 
me a chance to lead my children to better things. 
It hurt me that I had to live in a part of the town 
where their associates were not the best, and one 
night it occurred to me that I could have them 
make friends with the people they read about. I 
began to prize the papers, and I decided that, tired 
though I was, I could help the children and my- 
self by giving some time each evening to reading 
with them. 

“I realize now the value of the hours my chil- 
dren spent at home because of those magazines. 
A sermon that Robert read in a church paper in- 
fluenced him to join the church and to choose his 
life work. At church his mind had been distracted 
by slighting looks and remarks about his shabby 
appearance, but at home he could weigh things 
and reach hi$ own decisions. 

“It was a little charity, but it did a great deal 
for us all. It did not cost the giver an extra cent, 
but it was an act of thoughtfulness and filled a 
want of which we had been unconscious.” 


oe 
A PLANTING BOARD 


OWING seeds in 
S a drill and trans- 
planting the 
seedlings afterwards 
is a wasteful plan. 
The use of a planting 
board not only assures 
regularity in the de- 
signs of the beds but 
affords a saving both 
of seeds and of labor, 
especially in the case 
of annuals like mi- 
gnonette, ageratum, 
Arrangement of Tacks zinnias, lavatera, por- 
— 3 tulaca, calendulas, 
sa a ~~ marigolds, balsam, 
scabiosa and stocks. 

For planting such annuals a board a foot square 
will be the most useful. Into one side of the board, 
as indicated in the illustration, drive round-headed 
tacks or nail small buttonmoulds. 

When you have prepared the bed properly by 
Spading it deep and working it over until the earth 
is finely powdered, press the board down upon it 
until the tack heads leave depressions. Into the 
depressions drop the seeds—one, two or three to 
a hill, as you think best. Sift over them just enough 
fine earth to cover them, and press it down lightly 
with the plain side of the board. 

When the seedlings appear, you can transplant 
them one by one with a trowel, or, if you wish, you 
can transplant a part of them and let the others 
remain at proper intervals for growth. 

For planting borders the board may be more con- 
venient if it is long and narrow. The resulting 
regularity and neatness are well worth the slight 
bother of making and using this simple arrange- 
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FOOD AND EFFICIENCY 
A YOUNG wife, inexperienced in housekeep- 
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ing, is likely to feed both herself and hér 

husband injudiciously. In the case of the 
husband it may mean a loss of efficiency, because 
improper feeding makes flabby muscles, a torpid 
liver and a muddy brain. When children come into 
the home, the wife has a double responsibility. 

Every child has the right to a good constitution. 
If he does not get it, he has the right to ask why 
he did not get it. No child, however well-born, is 
likely to win in his fight with the world unless he 
has good food. 

But apart from its economie value good food 
has an effect on the daily atmosphere of the home. 
Everyone knows how refreshing a good dinner is 
at the end of a hard day, and how much easier it 
is to be amiable thereafter. Yesterday’s dinner and 
the dinners of many earlier yesterdays all help or 
hinder you to resist the temptation to be irritable. 

In making her plans the housewife must con- 
sider several points: her husband’s income, the 
health of her family and its happiness. In making 
up her home budget she should decide definitely 
what part of the housekeeping money she can 
spend for food, what parts for rent, for clothing 
and for running expenses, and what part she can 
lay aside. In the running expenses she should 
reckon the family vacation and the money for 
amusements. 

When she has decided upon the sum that she 
can spend for food, the home maker is ready to 


an expensive toy—something that boys and 

girls ask for after they have passed the 
velocipede age and that is too dangerous to be 
given them. It is certainly true that our roads are 
much more dangerous since automobile traffic be- 
came so heavy than they were when bicycles were 
first used; but they are just as much more dan- 
gerous for pedestrians and for persons riding or 
driving horses as they are for the bicyclist. 

No one expects a boy—who is soon going to grow 
up into a man—to stay either in a baby carriage 
or on the sidewalk merely because the streets 
are dangerous; in fact, the only way to be certain 
of keeping him out of the streets would be to buy 
him an aéroplane; and on the whole the bicycle 
seems safer. The way to be safe is not so much to 
keep out of danger as to fit yourself to know the 
difficulties that are likely to arise and to attain 
strength and skill enough to cope with them. 

That is the American ideal in training boys and 
girls: we try to foster resourcefulness, responsi- 
bility and personal skill. How well we have suc- 
ceeded was shown very clearly in France, when 
boys brought up in the independent American 
fashion fought against German soldiers who were 
accustomed to having their thinking done for 
them. The Germans fought well in the mass and 
under the direct command of their officers, but 
our men were capable of acting on their own in- 
itiative and in many instances when a German 
would have surrendered were able to do what to 
the enemy seemed impossible. 

The bicycle is only one of the means by which 
the American spirit of self-dependence can be 
cultivated, but it is an important one, for it can 
be used by boys who have no particular knack 
at games as well as by those who are natural 
athletes. 

Most boys and girls look forward to the time 
when they can drive automobiles; the bicycle is 
the best sort of preparatory school for the future 
motorist. The time when he gets a bicycle is the 
time for him to familiarize himself with traffic 
rules, and he should not be allowed on the public 
highways until he has shown that he knows them 
and can obey them. He should not be allowed to 
learn to ride his bicycle on a crowded street, for 
he is dangerous to himself and to others. There 
is always some quiet place where he can practice 
until he gets control of his machine; it does not 
take the ordinary boy long. 

Here are some of the rules that the young bicy- 
clist should regard as carefully as the motorist 
does. The parent should take pains to see that he 
is thoroughly familiar with them. 

He should keep well to his own side of the road 
—the right in the United States, the left in Canada. 
He should always pass another vehicle on the left, 
and should signal with bell or horn—one that 
makes a loud sound should be part of his equip- 
ment—before he does so. He should use his horn 
at cross streets and remember that on coming into 
a main highway from a side street the vehicles on 
the main street have the right of way, and that he 
must wait his turn to join the stream. He should 
signal with his hand when he is about to turn or 
stop; and when he hears a horn behind him, he 
should signal that he is on the alert by turning his 
head or waving his hand. He should have too much 
courtesy toward other people on the road to im- 
pede traffic by doing stunts on a crowded street. 
Cireus riding has no place on the main thorough- 
fares, but should be reserved for the school play- 
ground or some other place where there is no 
traffic. 

Another way in which a boy can prepare him- 
self for the time when he will drive a car is by learn- 
ing to take proper care of his bicycle. It should 


Pisrexve sometimes look upon the bicycle as 
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CIRCUS RIDING HAS NO PLACE ON THE 
MAIN THOROUGHFARES 





be cleaned and lubricated at stated intervals, as 
an automobile should be after it has run a certain 
distance. The tires should be kept inflated to the 
proper tension and the nuts carefully inspected. 

As exercise, bicycle riding is especially good, 
for it calls into play not merely leg muscles but 
muscles all over the body, as anyone who rides a 
bicycle for the first time soon {discovers. Walking 
is usually considered as the best all-round form 
of exercise, but riding a bicycle comes close to it 
and is a much quicker means of travel. With the 
mounting prices of transportation by train and 
electric car, the boy or girl who rides a bicycle to 
school daily and uses it occasionally in the after- 
noons instead of using the cars is not only getting 
the benefit of the fresh air and exercise but is also 
saving enough to help substantially toward paying 
for the machine. 

The best bicycles now manufactured, with the 
modern equipment of coaster brake and heavy 
tires, are so much less expensive than the earlier 
models that they are within the reach of most 
boys and girls who want one enough to do a little 
earning and saving. If they 
use it in the right way, it will 
be worth far more to them in 
health, in mechanical knowl- 
edge and in self-reliance than 
what they spend on it. 
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The Safety Test For a 
Swing.— When a boy is about 
to use a rope swing for the 
first time he can insure him- 
self against a bad fall by hav- 
ing two other boys of about 
his own weight climb on be- 
side him. If the triple load 
does not break the ropes 
when the swing is at rest, he 
can unload his passengers 
and proceed to swing with 
little fear of a breakdown. 

Because of centrifugal 
force, a swing in motion is a 
much more dangerous play- 
thing than a swing at rest. A 
very simple application of the 
laws of mechanics shows that when the boy swings 
down from the level of the point at which the 
ropes are tied the pull upon the ropes as he passes 
through the lowest point of the swing is about 
three times the weight of the boy. To allow acom- 
pletely adequate margin of safety, the swing at 
rest should be strong enough to support three—or 
even four—boys of the same weight as the boy 
who intends to swing alone. 
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DROUGHT 


ROUGHT has always been recognized as 

D one of the gardener’s chief enemies; but, 

like most enemies, it loses much of its power 

when it is thoroughly understood and intelligently 
met. 

There are three general ways of overcoming the 
effects of drought; and, since the effects are often 
serious and sometimes even disastrous, the ways 
of preventing them are important to all gardeners. 
One method is to provide an unfailing source of 
moisture at the time when you plant. Another is 
to set up conditions that preserve moisture during 
the dry spell. A third is watering the plants when 
they need it. 

1. The first of these ways of fighting drought— 
supplying permanent sources of moisture—is labo- 
rious and not practical on a large scale. Never- 
theless, it has its uses. Soil that has been properly 
enriched with manure or other humus - yielding 
material is to some extent insured against drought, 
whereas a poor soil is generally one from which 
moisture evaporates quickly. 

There are several ways of supplying moisture 
through a permanent source. One of them can be 
illustrated by the way it is used in setting tomato 
plants. The soil having been prepared for plant- 
ing, and the future position of the tomato plants 
having been indicated by stakes driven three feet 
apart in rows three feet apart, a hole two feet 
deep is dug between each two stakes. The hole is 
packed to within a few inches of the surface of 
the ground with stable manure, over which a thin 
covering of earth is raked. In the time of drought, 
it is necessary only to drive a stake into the ma- 
nure and pour water down the hole thus made. 
The plants on either side will draw an abundant 
supply of rich moisture for a considerable period 
of time. You can vary the plan by digging a narrow 


- trench between the rows, instead of digging holes 


for the separate plants. . 

A pile of coal ashes can be made to promote the 
glory of the garden, for when cucumber, melon or 
squash vines are planted on the edge of a heap of 
ashes they grow rapidly and have luxuriant foliage 
all summer, because the ashes keep the moisture 
in the soil beneath from evaporating. 

A third way to supply water through a perma- 
nent source is by sinking in the garden at a suit- 
able place a box, through the sides and the bottom 
of which holes have been bored, and planting 
vines or other things in the earth round the box. 
When necessary, the box is filled with water, which 
slowly seeps through to the roots of the thirsty 
plants without helping to bake the soil. Single 
plants can be watered by sinking a small perfo- 
rated can near the root of the plant and supplying 
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the water through that. Applying water directly 
to plants during a drought may be positively in- 
jurious, as we shall presently see; but applying it 
in some indirect way, as here described, is not only 
safe but is always beneficial. 

2. To produce, in time of drought, conditions that 
preserve moisture is not difficult and is a most 
effective method of thwarting the menace of dry 
weather. It is the only method that can be used 
on a large scale, and it is attended with less difti- 
culty and fewer exacting demands than are the 
other forms of fighting drought. 

Several years ago a farmer of the Dakota prai- 
ries noticed something that through improvements 
and adaptations was most valuable in solving the 
problem of*drought. He noticed that the young 
wheat that grew in the tracks of his horses was 
vigorous and showed a healthy dark green foli- 
age when the rest of the wheat was suffering for 
want of rain. A study of the evidence led to an 
understanding of the principle of ‘‘dry farming,” 
which is that a layer of pulverized earth or dust 
about the roots of plants acts as a blanket to 
retard the evaporation of moisture from those 
sources deep in the earth where it is stored in winter 
and whence it rises in the heat of summer. While 
the moisture is temporarily checked in its attempts 
to escape into the atmosphere, the thirsty roots ot 
the plants drink it up. If there were no mulch, the 
moisture would pass rapidly out of the earth. But a 
baked crust over the surface of the garden during 
a drought is one of the worst conditions that can 
prevail. The first inch or so of soil should be 
worked thoroughly and stirred frequently. 

The same general principle can be applied in 
other ways. Light mulches of straw, manure, 
clean trash, lawn cuttings and the like can with 
advantage be placed about the roots of plants for 
the purpose of preserving moisture and protecting 
the soil immediately about the roots from severe 
exposure. Such a form of mulch may be applied tuo 
tomato plants, peppers, eggplants and other vege- 
tables of similar growth. Some gardeners lay « 
mulch of straw between their rows of potatoes; 
that plan works well in drought, but it may prove 
disastrous in a season of heavy 
rain, for the potato thrives best 
in a comparatively well-drained, 
dry soil. 

3. Watering plants during a 
drought is apparently the sim- 
plest and most natural method of 
meeting its ill effects. But it must 
be remembered that drought is 
as much a condition of the atmos- 
phere as of the soil, and that the 
greatest care and caution must 
be exercised in applying water, 
for otherwise the results will be 
more injurious than salutary. 

-As men perishing from thirst 
sometimes die from drinking too 
much water when they have 
found it, so plants are unfitted 
by drought for artificial deluges 
of water. It is life-giving only 
when it is applied judiciously. 
Moisture softens foliage and 
makes it tender. If, therefore, 
a blazing sun follows artificial 
watering, which does not to any 
appreciable extent cool the 
atmosphere about the plant, the foliage will be 
scalded and wilted. Moreover, the effect on the 
soil may be unsatisfactory, for the watering may 
cause a hard crust to form, and that, as has been 
said, promotes rapid evaporation. 

It is because of those dangers that in a drought 
plants should be watered only late in the after- 
noon or on a cloudy day. Some gardeners water 
early in the morning, but in general the practice 
cannot be recommended, since in midsummer the 
sun even in the early morning is sometimes un- 
wholesomely hot. However, if plants have tough 
foliage and a plot is heavily mulched, it is safe to 
water it at any time of day. That applies particu 
larly to strawberry beds. 

As soon as the soil is sufficiently dry to be 
worked after watering, the surface should be 
thoroughly stirred to produce a mellow covering 
of loam. 

Watering on a large scale is not generally prac 
tical; it is the most: artificial method of fighting 
drought and probably the least effectual. Never 
theless, it should be recognized as a valuable ally 
that can be enlisted with the other methods al 
ready described. 9 


GAMES WITH HOMEMADE TOPS 


© fill the need for some kind of stormy 
weather amusement that requires no elabo- 
rate apparatus, a family of children invented 
several games with tops that have served to divert 
them during many hours that otherwise would 
have been tedious. It will not be difficult to add 
to the suggestions and to devise new games to be 
played with homemade tops. 

To make the top shown in Fig. 1 you will need « 
piece of wood about two inches square and one 
inch thick. The wooden rings that come in the 
centre of linen tape serve the purpose if they are 
large enough. After measuring and marking the 
wood accurately, cut it into a six-sided piece. Then 
fit it with a tight peg, the bottom of which you 
have trimmed to a dull point. Sandpaper the top, 
mark the numbers from one to six plainly with an 
indelible pencil, one on each of the six sides, and 
the top-is ready for use. 

The first game is an easy one and is called thirty. 
Any number of players may take part. Sitting round 
a smooth-topped table, each of them spins the top 
to see who shall have the first chance. The lowes! 
number wins; ties, if there are any, are spun ot! 
The first spinner keeps the score. The others spin 
in turn round the circle from the left of the score 
keeper. Any number except three counts on the 
score. The player who scores three loses that 
number from his score. The game is for a playe! 
to make exactly thirty. If a player has reached 
twenty-seven and spins three, he does not go out, 
but loses the three from his score; that leaves him 
with twenty-four, which he must make up without 
spinning a three. The winner takes the place 0! 
the score keeper for the next game. If the top 
spins off the table, the spin does not count. The 
number counted is that which lies uppermos! 
when the top comes to rest. ’ 

Twos and fours is another game played with the 
six-sided top. Players who spin one, three, five 0! 
six, add those numbers to their scores. If they 
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| spin two or four, they lose the number they spin. 
The game is thirty-six. If a player has thirty-four 
| and spins two, or if he has thirty-two and spins 
| four, he cannot go out; but he can go out on any 
| number that makes his total score thirty-six or 


Three times and out is not as‘easy as it sounds. 


4 | The player who spins the same number three 


| times in succession wins the game. This game may 
| also be played with points, the player who spins 
the same number three times in succession scoring 
one point. Five points make the game. 

Those are only a few of the games that can be 
played with the six-sided top. It will be easy to 
devise others. 

One of the uses of the top shown in Fig. 2 is for 
indoor marble games. In the exact centre_of a 
piece of wood about an inch square and three 
inches long whittle away the wood enough to 
leave a peg; then shape the bottom into a four- 
| sided point. On one side of the top print the word 


Fig.l Fig. 2 

“Put,” on another “Take,” on another “All,” and 
on the fourth ‘“‘None.”’ Each of the players puts a 
marble in the hole. Then they take turns spin- 
ning the top. If it turns up “Put,” the player adds 
amarble to those in the hole. If it turns up “Take,” 
the spinner takes a marble from the hole. If it 
turns up “‘All,” he is entitled to all the marbles in 
the hole. If “None” turns up, the spinner neither 
takes nor puts. When each player has had ten 
turns count the marbles. The one who holds the 
greatest number wins the game. 

The same children who invented the game just 
described invented, with a little help, what they 
called a “wheel of fortune” for a charity bazaar. 
They used their top and a smooth board, on which 
they drew a big circle. Then they divided the cir- 
cle into thirty-two equal parts by lines running 
through the centre. They numbered each section 





- | and marked a hundred or more small pay enve- 


| lopes each with a number from one to thirty-two. 
| Into each envelope they put a typewritten “ for- 


spun the top and got a fortune envelope that bore 
a number corresponding to that of the section of 
the circle in which the point of the top came to 
rest. The fortunes were harmless little prophecies, 
| such as, “You are going on a long journey soon,” 
“You will get your heart’s desire,” and kindred 
statements. The wheel caused much amusement 
and earned a considerable sum for the bazaar. 

They used a similar wheel of fortune for home 
amusement by drawing an exact circle the size of 
a tumbler in the centre of it, and another circle 
midway between the inner and the outer ring. 

In the divisions of the outer ring they put even 
numbers only, from two to sixty-four. In the centre 
ring was a sixty-six. The spinner who landed the 
point of his top in sixty-six scored that number. 
He scored whatever number was contained in the 
division in the largest circle in which his top landed. 
But if the top landed in any of the divisions of the 

| middle circle, the spinner lost half of the number 
in the outer division next to the inner one where 
the point of the top landed. The player who first 
reached one hundred and fifty won the game. 
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THE FARM SPRING 
Te water of all springs comes from the great 


ground-water body that everywhere, at 
greater or less depths, underlies the surface 
of the earth. Most waters come from compara- 
tively superficial sources, but many rise from 
deeper reservoirs, perhaps hundreds of feet down 
in the rocks. The rain falling on the surface and 
absorbed by the soils and rocks is, generally 
speaking, the original source of all the water. 
The temperature of the earth rapidly increases | 
with depth, and deep waters are always warm. 
| From them, in fact, come our hot springs. The icy | 





| a depth of more than a hundred feet. Waters that 


| months. Springs from shallow sources are warmest 
| in the summer and coldest in the winter. 

| Rain, as it falls on the surface, is essentially 
| pure, but as it percolates downward through the 
soil or rock on its way to feed the springs it dis- 
| solves something from each of the minerals that 
it touches. The feldspars furnish the alkali that 
gives the objectionable yellowness to light vege- 
tables cooked in the water; other minerals furnish 
the iron that stains the laundry; still others, espe- 
cially limestones, cause the “hardness” that makes 
many waters so unsatisfactory for washing. 

Natural spring waters are rarely dangerous to 
health, for the substances held in solution are 
generally harmless. A few waters, it is true, have 
properties that adapt them to medicinal rather 
than to drinking purposes, and others, although 
harmless, are objectionable in taste or odor. 

There is no infallible way to detect pollution in 
small quantities. A common-sense inspection of 
the surroundings will usually show whether or 
not there is any possible source of contamination 
in the vicinity. If one is found, it should be re- 
moved immediately or the use of the spring should 
be discontinued. 

A spring in soft ground, if the water is to be 
used for drinking, should bescurbed with stone, 
brick or cement—not with wood. The top of the 
curbing should be at a height sufficient to prevent 
the entrance of surface wash. Over the whole 
should be placed a water-tight cover to prevent 
pollution from above. There should be no crack 
or opening in the curbing or between it and the 
covering through which toads, mice or other small 
animals could enter. An opening left for the es- 
cape of water, or for other purposes, should be 
covered with wire netting. Stock should be fenced 
off from the vicinity of the spring. 

A spring thus protected is generally safe from 
all pollution except that which reaches it by seep- 
age. Usually such pollution is likely to occur only 
when there are dwellings or barns on the slopes 





above the spring. Even then, owing to the process 


tune.” The seeker after information paid a cent, | 


come from a depth of more than fifty feet are usu- | 
ally of the same temperature summer and winter, | 
| | though they may seem to be warmest in the coldest 
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| waters of our northern springs rarely come from | 
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| of purification that the water undergoes in filter- 
ing through the earth, the danger is greatly les- 
| sened if the spring is one hundred and fifty feet 
or more from the source of contamination. 

Rock waters, except those from limestones, are 
|/commonly safe if they are not beneath cities or 
| towns. In such neighborhoods polluting matter is 
| sometimes carried downward through cracks or 

fissures into springs on lower ground. In lime- 
| stones the waters follow open underground chan- 
| nels, often miles in length, in which there is no 
| opportunity for filtration ; and if, as often happens, 

polluting matter finds entrance through sink holes 
or otherwise, disease may be transmitted for long 
distances. 
| Springs in a limestone formation should, there- 
| fore, be carefully watched. Muddiness or floating 
| matter rising with the water after rains is often 
| an indication of connection with sink holes. If the 
| sink holes are in cultivated or pasture lands, the 
safest course is to discontinue the use of the water. 
If protected as is here suggested, spring water 
| is an ideal source of farm supply, especially if it 
can be piped to the house. Often the waters of the 
larger springs can be forced into the buildings by 
rams or windmills if they will not flow by gravity. 

Spring water is best conducted through iron 
pipes, since poisoning often follows the use of 
lead pipes if the water is not constantly flowing. 
Pipes must be laid well below the frost line to 





freezing; the depth varies from a few inches in 
the South to six feet in the North. 


od 
RIMING TRADERS 


HEN the company are seated in a circle, 

the player who begins the game says to 

his neighbor on the right, ‘““Let me trade 

you my —” naming any article that he chooses. 
“What will you give me for it?” 

The other gives as his answer the name of an 





| the second player may answer, ‘‘I will give you 


| might be ‘‘skate.”’ 


article that rimes with the first. For example, if 
the first player says, “Let me trade you my hat,” 


my bat.” 

The buyer then becomes seller in his turn and 
proposes to the neighbor on his right another 
article—for example, ‘‘plate,” to which the answer 


If any player is unable to think of an article that 
rimes with the one proposed, he pays a forfeit, 
provided the one who proposed the article is able, 
when challenged, to give a rime himself. If he 
cannot, he, and not the other, pays the forfeit. 
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PLUMBING FOR THE HOUSEKEEPER 


LTHOUGH plumbing as an occupation seems 
A hardly suitable for women, some knowledge 
both of the mechanical and of the hygienic 
principles of plumbing is an essential part of a 
housekeeper’s education. 
Sanitary plumbing has for its aim the rapid re- 
moval of waste and the absolute exclusion of 
sewer air from the house. The principal element 
in the system is the trap. The simplest form of 
trap consists of a bend in a pipe that serves to 
retain water. The water acts as a bar to the pas- 
sage of gas. Water in the trap is known as the 
water seal. 

A most important point to remember, however, 
is that the water seal of itself will not always 
prevent the passage of gas through the trap. 
Ammonia will pass through the trap water in 
fifteen minutes. Thus it becomes necessary to 
change the water in the trap somewhat often. 
Another wise precaution is to ventilate the head 
of the trap so that noxious gases passing off 
through that outlet can be prevented from press- 
ing against the water seal, which is likely to absorb 
them. 

Fresh air is as essential to the cleanliness and 
wholesomeness of a drainage system as it is to 
the health of a human being. In order, therefore, 
that a current of fresh air may be constantly mov- 
ing throughout the entire system, an inlet and 
an outlet pipe are installed. The openings of those 
pipes must be kept free from dirt. In many cities 
the opening of the inlet pipe near the street curb 
is covered by a grating, but sidewalk sweepings, 
dead leaves, coal, and the like, may stop up the 
pipe and so defeat its purpose. 

The outlet pipe extending up through the roof 
is sometimes finished with an open end; in other 
cases it is fitted with a wire cage to prevent it from 
becoming stopped by leaves and other débris. If 
it is left open, birds may nest in it. 

In a house that is vacant for a time the trap 
may become worse than useless through evapora- 
tion of the water seal—which, by the way, should 
measure never less than one and one half inches. 
Ignorance of those facts accounts for many an 
illness that occurs after the family has returned 
from a summer outing. At such a time, wherever 
there is a faucet, water should be turned on and 
allowed to flow. 

In closing the house the traps, after being emp- 
tied, should be filled with prepared glycerin that 
will not evaporate. If, however, a caretaker be 
left in charge, instruct him to allow the water to 
run in each plumbing fixture twice a week at 
least. 

When the house is left entirely unoccupied, all 
faucets of all fixtures should be left open, the 
main stopcock being turned off, so that the inside 
of the water pipes can be dried by the air. With 
closed faucets a slimy coating will form on the 
inside of the pipes that imparts an offensive odor 
and taste to the water. Should there be roof tanks, 
leave them filled, for if empty they will dry out from 
the sun’s heat and will need to be repaired after the 
summer vacation. On your return, when you turn 
on the water, empty the tank completely, wash it 
out with a solution of diluted formaldehyde, rinse 
it and fill it again at once. 

In constructing a system of plumbing a trap 
should be placed at the outlet of every basin, tub 
and toilet bowl. The house drain, too, should be 
disconnected from the sewer by a trap. Of the 
many forms of traps, one of the best is the S trap. 

All drainage pipes should be tight and smooth, 
with perfect joints and without sharp angles. If 
nothing but liquid is allowed to pass into the pipes, 
they will keep themselves free. Carelessness in 
letting bits of string, cloth, straws, matches, hair 
or like substances pass through the sink grating 
or into the closet will surely clog the pipes; 
moreover, the retained materials decay and form 
noxious gases that will float back into the house. 

A good housekeeper will pour a pailful of boiling 





water through every outlet once a week. A little 
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It would have ‘hoonge 
hard pull for Roberta 
without Fagle Brandy 


HEN dock strikes and transportation 

tie-ups hit a place like the little coast 
town of Bandon, Oregon, it is always the 
babies who suffer most. Babies’ milk must 
be absolutely pure—at the source and in 
the handling, too. It must not vary greatly 
in butter-fat. It should not come from one 
cow, nor from a small herd, nor even from 
one breed. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Milk meets all these require- 
ments. So in those troublous days in the far North- 
west, it was natural for Roberta’s young mother to 
decide on Borden’s when she found she couldn’t 
nurse her little one herself. Roberta’s photograph 
shows the result at 21 months—straight-limbed de- 
spite her 48 lbs., and with the soundest of teeth. 


There’s nothing in Eagle Brand but pure milk and 
refined sugar. Doctors all over recommend it for 
babies who can’t digest anything else. Success for 
62 years. At even the smallest groceries—drug- 
stores, too. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Borden Building _ New York 
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washing soda or potash will help to keep the 
pipes clean, but follow the potash with hot water in 
order that the soap formed may be washed away. 
Almost invariably kitchen pots and pans have a 
residue of grease that if allowed to pass into the 
sink will in time clog trap or pipe. Dispose of the 
fat before you wash the utensils, and remember 
that an excellent cleanser of greasy pipes consists 
of a wash of caustic lye used every ten days. 

Thorough flushing should follow use of the 
closet, and if the water does not flow freely a 
plumber should be called at once. The closet bow! 
should be wiped out daily, and on no account 
should it ever be neglected for more than a week. 
Stains ‘can be removed with sand soap. Rinsing 
should follow. 

The drain from the refrigerator should not con- 
nect with the house drain. 

As to leaks, in case such a defect is discovered 
in the hot-water pipe, do not close the cold-water 
faucet or the stopcock through which cold water 
flows into the kitchen boiler. If no other way 
offers to stop the leak, shut the main stopcock, 
dump the range fire and open the hot-water faucet 
at the sink ; thus you will avoid the risk of bursting 
the boiler or the water back. And one point more: 
in stopping a leak in the boiler or boiler pipes, do 
not empty the boiler without first lowering the fire. 
Never wait for a frozen pipe to thaw. If not at- 
tended to immediately, the ice will expand and 
burst the pipe. A plumber should be called at 
once. 

The fundamental thing in modern sanitary 
plumbing is that every part of it be open for in- 
spection at any time. 

To test the system, oil of peppermint is most 
often used. Several ounces of the oil are poured 
down the main soil pipe from the roof. A pail of 
hot water follows at once. The pipe opening and 
all other pipe openings through the roof, if there 
are any, are also closed. A leak can then be easily 
detected by anyone who has not had the delicacy 
of his sense of smell temporarily blunted by being 
near the peppermint. Inspection by a sanitary 
engineer once a year offers a valuable safeguard 
to the household. 
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YOUR SON’S VOICE 


HEN the clear, pure quality of a boy’s sing- 

W ing voice begins to roughen and he finds it 

impossible to sing to his own satisfaction 

either in choir or at home, there begins a trying 
period for himself and those about him. 

If his voice has been an exceptionally good one, 
he will feel a sense of loss that he will probably 
try to cover by making fun of the queer sounds 
that he makes. 

He is told that his voice is “breaking,” and he 
may perhaps think that it is breaking up instead 
of breaking into the fuller, richer quality of the 
man’s voice. He should be made to realize that it 
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is his business to help and not hinder nature in 
attaining that deeper quality of tone. 

During the transitional period a boy is some- 
times advised not to sing at all, but to give his 
voice a complete rest and to avoid “rooting” at 
ball games or practicing college yells. The caution 
should be, however, not so much to avoid making 
those heavier demands upon his voice as to be 
sure that he uses his voice in the right way. If he 
produces his tones by means of the muscles in the 
upper part of the chest, he throws a strain upon 
the vocal cords that may result not only in a 
roughened condition of the singing voice but also 
in a speaking voice that is harsh and unpleasant. 

How, then, shall he acquire that full, strong, 
resonant tone which is one of nature’s greatest 
gifts? The main thing to insure correct production 
of tone is constantly to draw the breath to the 
base of the lungs first, then when the chest is ex- 
panded to produce tones by the use of muscles 
below without contracting the chest muscles; in 
other words, all action should be up, never down. 

The depth of tone depends upon the thickness 
of the membrane of which the two vocal cords are 
composed. The thinner the membrane the lighter 
the voice; the bass voice produces the heaviest~ 
tone because it has the thickest membrane. 

The vocal cords are not, as is often supposed, 
two perpendicular strings in the throat somewhat 
resembling those of a violin, but are like two soft 
lips that lie parallel to each other in the larynx, 
or Adam’s apple, and expand or contract to make 
one tone or another. In a man they are almost 
half an inch long; in a woman, a little longer. 

When a boy’s voice begins to lose its even quality 
and sweetness, it is an indication that a wonder- 
ful change is taking place. If the change is allowed 
to come about naturally, nature will fully repay 
the confidence by producing the best results ob- 
tainable from the material that she has to deal 
with. 

Many boys who have enjoyed their vocal studies 
in school or choir intend to study seriously when 
their voices have become settled again, but they 
gradually drift away from musical interests, other 
things demand their attention, and the desire to 
sing ends with their boyhood. The result is that 
we have few good amateur men singers in this 
country, though the light, clear atmosphere is 
especially favorable for singing. 

That is a decided loss to the home life, for the 
value of an interest in home music cannot be 
overestimated. The bond of music is deep and 
strong, reaching down into the very foundations 
of family life, and holding in its sacred harmonies 
our most cherished memories. And the sweetest 
music will always be that of the human voice. The 
gift of song is not. as rare as we suppose. What 
is really lacking is a clear understanding of how 
to handle the voice in order to preserve and culti- 
vate it. Until we learn that, ignorance will continue 
to rob us of what is our rightful heritage—a full, 
rich, musical voice for both speech and song. 
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Give your child the vitality nature 
stores in wheat 


We grown-ups sometimes do not 
realize the genuinely hard work our 
children do at school. They need food 
to build on. Give them Krumbles at 
breakfast. Krumbles supplies the 
vitality-creating, energy- making 
elements of the whole wheat grain— 
bran and all. And its flavor is very 
pleasing. 





Our Guarantee: 


Buya package of Krum- 
bles of your grocer. Eat 
all you want. If you 
are not pleased with it, 
you can have your 
money back. 


Krumbles is made in 
the same, big, modern 
kitchens as Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes, 
Kellogg’s Krumbled 
Bran,Kellogg’s Drinket, 
and other Kellogg 
Products. 





KELLOGG TOASTED 
CORN FLAKE Co. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
and Toronto, Canada 


© 1920, K. T. C. F. Co. 
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digestion. 


Wrigley’s is a delicious 
aid to the teeth. breath. 


appetite and digestion. 
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Sal] 
_ Saves Work For Natl | 


At breakfast time or 
lunch —that delicious 
ready-to-eat cereal 


| Grape-Nuts 
(with milk or cream) 
“This food is quickly served and makes a dish 


pleasing to taste and full of nourishment. 


Children can“ help themselves” to this al- 
ways ready food,and mothers appreciate 
it as much as young folks. 
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— Is Ideal for— 
The Complexion 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, . 





Cuticura Soap 
























ARE YOU IN TRAINING 
AGAINST suffering the 


HAY-F EVER? | coming season 


Write for particulars of the Hayes Method of treat- 
ing and relieving Asthma and Hay-Fever at your 
own home by which many permanent cures are being 
established. Ask for Bulletin Y-205 and blanks for 
free examination. P. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Endorsed by physicians, ministers, lawyers and 
hundreds of cured cases. 


No need of 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an _ illus- 

trated kly paper. for all the family. 

Its subscription price is * a year, in advance, 

ostage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the pes. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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SOAP 


HE amount of soap used is said to be a 
measure of the civilization of a people, 
and indeed it is difficult to picture the 
wretchedness of living in a community 
where no soap or substitute for it is 
procurable. It is said—and it is quite 

easy to believe it—that during the war the suffer- 
ings of cleanly Germans owing to the lack of 
soap were almost as acute as those occasioned 
by the insufficient and monotonous diet. Yet soap 
is not an unmixed blessing, for much distress may 
be caused by abusing it or by using improperly 
made soap. 

Soap is made by mixing a caustic alkali, soda 
or potash, with an animal or vegetable fat. The 
fat is a combination of glycerin with a fatty acid— 
stearic, oleic or palmitic—and when an alkali is 
added to it, the fatty acid divorces itself from 
the glycerin and unites with the alkali. A similar 
chemical reaction occurs when soap and water 
are applied to the skin; the water separates a por- 
tion of the alkali and the fatty acid, and the alkali, 
now being free, again forms a union with the fat 
of the skin, which holds the dirt, and takes away 
both the fat and the dirt. The fatty acid, deserted 
by the alkali, then acts as an emollient upon the 
clean skin, which has been deprived of its thin 
coat of fat during the washing process. 

The danger to the skin arises from the alkali, 
which may be in excess in a poor soap or may be 
applied too liberally by frequent washing. That 
causes the skin to chap and roughen, and leaves 
cracks and fissures into which germs penetrate 
and grow. That in turn gives rise to eezematous 
eruptions, excessive itching, or pimples and pus- 
tules. Soap'is especially injurious to eczema or to 
the skin when the outer horny layer is worn thin 
by friction or made sodden by long contact with 
moisture. 

In choosing a soap it is a matter of personal 
taste whether it shall be perfumed or not. What- 
ever perfume is used is present in so small an 
amount that it can neither help nor harm the skin. 
The same is true of the preparations in most 
so-called medicated soaps; so little antiseptic or 
other medicament is present, and it is in contact 
with the skin so short a time, that it is difficult to 


























imagine any germicidal action. Superfatted soaps 
contain an excess of fat and are believed to be 
less irritating to tender skins, but for the same 
reason they are to an equal degree less cleansing. 
es 
WHATSOEVER 
u CAME,” Julia Reed said, “‘to talk about 
your Sunday sermon, Dr. Stone, the 
Whatsoever one. I realize that the trou- 
ble with most Christians and the trouble 
—I am not shirking, you see—with the 
particular Christian named Julia Reed 
is that we do not spend enough time with God. 
I don’t need you to tell me that, Dr. Stone. But 
what I can’t understand is how we are going to 
get the time. Business and home and friends and 
education all mean so many duties. Even recrea- 
tion is a duty in these nerve-strained days. I just 
don’t see how that Whatsoever is possible.” 

“You think, then, that the Bible demands impos- 
sibilities?” 

“N-no. Yes, I do, too.” The girl lifted her honest 
eyes and met her pastor’s squarely. ‘‘I believe that 
it may have been possible, though of course never 
easy, in St. Paul’s time, but that it isn’t possible 
to-day. You have to be ‘all there’ in your office 
work. Oh, you try to do it faithfully for Him; but 
then, you’d do it faithfully for your own profit, too. 
I can’t see the difference. And you surely don’t 
have time to think of anything but your work while 
you’re on duty.” 

“Would you think,” Dr. Stone asked thought- 
mae ff “that you could tell fortunes to the glory of 
od ?”’ 


“Tell fortunes!” The incredulity in the girl’s 
voice answered for her. 

“Pearl Eisner came to me a few days ago about 
joining the church. I faney you don’t know Pearl; 
she works in Colson’s factory. She is the first per- 
son who has ever come to me from Colson’s, so I 
was curious to know what sent her. It was not 
easy to get it out of her, but I did at last. It was 
something Miss Field said to her when she read 
her palm at a Halloween party. I decided that 
that must be a new kind of palmistry, and I went 


sisted ; and then it suddenly came to her that per- 
haps here was an opportunity to get some things 
‘across’ to girls who would not listen to anything 
serious. . 

“*T prayed over that fortune telling,’ she told 
me. ‘I never prayed harder over anything in my 
life. Those girls needed so terribly to be made to 
see which things are real in life and which are 
only sham.’ The answer to her prayer was Pear! 
Eisner.” 

Julia said nothing, and after a minute the min- 
ister went on: 

“You know Miss Maggie Egan?” 

Julia nodded, 

“Have you ever been in her little house? I can 
see by your smile you have. Tell me, did it im- 
press you in any particular way?” 





“Yes, it did,” the girl replied. “It’s queer, but it 


| 


| felt—oh, I can’t tell you—so friendly. I’ve thought 


of it lots of times. I couldn’t understand what made 
it feel so.”’ 

“Perhaps you will understand when I tell you 
that each morning Miss Maggie gives the Lord 
her little house to use as He will that day. Her 
zuests—even delivery people—are his guests to 
Maggie. Do you understand ?” 

The girl had risen. 

“You are too much) for me with your Maggie 
Egans,”’ she said, half whimsical but wholly seri- 
ous. ‘I can’t be left behind. [’ll have to try again.” 
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AN ORANG-UTAN’S SENSE OF 
HUMOR 


T the Bronx Zoo in New York City is an orang- 
A utan that is a clown among monkeys. It is 
about the height of an eight-year-old child, 
and short-necked and stubby-legged like a dwarf. 
I was standing before its cage, a Companion con- 
tributor writes, when the keeper brought it a pan 
of milk. The orang-utan sat on the floor, grasped 
the pan and drank from it as a child would from a 
bowl. In its eagerness to drain the last drop it 
tumbled over backward, which amused the people 
watching it. The orang-utan sat up and looked at 
them when they laughed and seemed to ponder a 
moment; then it grasped its pan and repeated the 
tumble. After amusing the spectators a while that 
way, it happened on a funnier variation by rising 
up from its fall with the pan on its head. 

When the spectators had grown tired of this, the 
orang-utan disgustedly rolled the pan away and 
looked about for something else to amuse the 
crowd. From under a pile of straw it produced 
about six feet of rope. Throwing an end of this 
over its trapeze so that it dangled high in the air, it 
jumped for it, missed it, and rolled over backward 
in the straw. This may have been an accident the 
first time, but, encouraged by the amusement of 
the growing crowd, it did it over and over with 
grotesque exaggerated clumsiness. 

When this, too, had become stale, the orang- 
utan climbed to a platform, passed one end of the 
rope over a pipe that ran above its head, and 
grasped both ends. Then it walked backward with 
them as far as it could and swung forward. ‘the 
rope was too long and the performer got quite a 
bump; but the children roared with delight, and 
so at the expense of its anatomy the monkey re- 
peated the accident time after time. 

The last laugh of the afternoon was on the crowd. 
The orang-utan made numerous unsuccessful at- 
tempts to tie one end of the rope to the pipe and 
to climb into its trapeze while holding the other 
end, but each time, of course, the fumbled imita- 
tion of a knot came undone. This seemed to be a 
real joke on the monkey, and the crowd was more 
amused than ever at its seeming distress. At last 
the comedian, evidently tired of entertaining the 
public, calmly tied the rope to the pipe, climbed 
into the trapeze with the other end in its hand and, 
ignoring the spectators, gave itself a good swing. 
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AN INTERESTING FALL 


OT all falls are so interesting as the one that 
N the arctic explorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

describes in Harper’s Magazine, which 
resulted from a misstep on the ice. I had just put 
my field glasses into their proper place, he says, 
and was starting to walk down an ice hummock 
when I suddenly began to fall. 

Curiously enough, the first thing that occurred 
to me as I fell was the saying that people review 
their whole lives while they aré falling from preci- 
pices. The next was that evidently I was falling 
into a crevasse and that it did not seem right that 
an arctic explorer should fall into a crevasse, which 
is the special prerogative of antarctic explorers. 
The next thing I thought of was that my crevasse 
was evidently the result of ice cracking under 
stress. It probably occurred in a gale, and we 
had had several, one of them about two days be- 
fore. If this crevasse was a week old, I should fall 
on hard ice. If it was two days old, I might fall 
into water, for it was springtime and ice was form- 
ing slowly. My rifle, which was strapped on my 
back, my field glasses, my pouch of ammunition 
and several other things, added to my momentum, 
would make me go down rapidly should I strike 
water. 

All this cogitating was done while I was drop- 
ping fifteen feet; then I landed on glare ice. I re- 
mained motionless at first lest I break through the 
ice, but after thirty seconds or so I decided that, if 
my impact after the fall had not broken the ice, 
then doubtless I could move without danger of 
breaking it now. 

After getting on all fours and disengaging the 
broken snowshoes from my feet, I stood up, al- 
though I was sore in several places. No bones 
were broken. Looking up, I could see the hole 
through which I had dropped. Since the hummock 
that I had climbed was oval, it was obvious that a 
short walk along the bottom of my crevasse would 
bring me out. When I had gone about forty-five 
yards, the crevasse was some nine feet deep, and 
I was able to climb out. 
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POINTING A MORAL 


. DEAR old lady, writes Mr. Edwin Pugh in 
A Book of Laughter, was in charge of « 
party of her nephews and nieces. They were 

going the round of a museum, and the guide hai 

just said in a very impressive voice: 

‘Here you see the waistcoat worn by Lord Ne!- 
son at the Battle of Trafalgar. The bullet that 
ended his life went through this hole here.” 

And the dear old aunt said: ; 

“You see, children! Haven’t I always warnet 
you against carelessness and untidiness? If that 


to Miss Field. Can you imagine what had hap-| hole had been mended at the proper time, the 
pened ? Miss Field said she never had told fortunes | bullet could not have gone through it, and dear 
before, and didn’t want to do it, but the girls in- | Nelson would still be alive.” 
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A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


HERE was once a college man, says Harvey's 
Weekly, who was noted for the profusion 
with which he spent, wasted and lost money 
in everything he did, and who kept up the practice 
for some years in business after he left his Ale 
Mater. He disappeared for a few years, and when 
found again he was working a farm. A friend asked 
how he was getting on, and he replied with enthu 
siasm: 
“Splendidly! Top wave of prosperity!” : 
“But, man, you don’t mean that you’re making 
money on this farm?” 
“Oh, no! I never expect to make any money. 





But I’m losing it slower than I ever did before!’ 
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are now 


a size to fit 


proof, and trouble-proof. 


tread being red. 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Agencies Throughout the 
United States and Canada 


New York City 





HOSE husky, safe- 

on-skiddy-pavements, 
longest - wearing Vacuum 
Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 
you see on so many autos 


Scaled down to 


your bicycle! 


HIGH-GRADE wheel and 

the wonderful sport and 
fun you get from riding a 
bicycle are made even more 
enjoyable when you know the 
Vacuum Cup Autobilt Bicycle 
Tires with which your mount 
is equipped are practically 
puncture-proof, stonebruise- 


ee ee ae 
swift, and snappy looking. 
White sidewalls on all of them, 
the Cord type having a jet 
black tread, the Fabric type 



















PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service 





Export Department, Woolworth Building, 





FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Vacuum Sturdy Bar 
Cup 








Stud Circle 


OU will find the 1920 

line of Autobilt Bicycle 
Tires complete in every- 
thing—tread design, 
quality, and prices that you 
feel justified in paying for 
the high quality you get. 
Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. All built in 
one universal size to fit 
either a 28” x 1%", 28”x 
14%", or 28” x 15%” rim. 
Also Juvenile sizes. 
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Wear nicer blouses— 
you need not buy so 
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many, if you use Ivory 


Soap Flakes. 
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VEN if the blouse you adore 
costs as much as you ordinarily 
put into several blouses, you can buy 
it economically, and enjoy the pleas- 
ure of being perfectly dressed. Be- 
cause, whenever it is soiled, the 
wonderful suds of Ivory Soap Flakes 
will wash it all fresh and lovely again, 
inside a short half hour. 


It’s no task at all, Warm water, a 
heaping teaspoonful of Ivory Soap 
Flakes, and a few minutes swishing and swirling in the bubbling suds that foam to the 
top of the basin, wash the frailest material so it looks like new. No rubbing—just rinse 
thoroughly. Wrap in a thick towel for five minutes, and it’s ready to iron. 


It does not matter how often the waist must be laundered. Frequent washing with 
Ivory Soap Flakes really makes a waist last longer. Perspiration, left to dry in a waist, 


rots the cloth; dirt wears out the fabric by friction. Ivory Soap Flakes removes both in ° 


the gentlest manner, 


You know these snowlike flakes cannot harm any cloth or color that can stand the touch 
of water, because they are simply a more convenient form of genuine Ivory Soap, which 
has been used for 41 years for washing the most delicate fabrics. 


[YVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Foams in warm water to ‘‘Safe Suds in a Second’? 


for washing particular things 


such as 
CHIFFONS GEORGETTE NETS 
CHINA SILK HABUTAI ORGANDIE 
CREPE DE CHINE __ ITALIAN SILK SHEER MATERIALS 
DELICATE TINTS LACES SILKS 
EMBROIDERIES LINENS TAFFETA 
FLANNELS MESSALINE WASH SATIN 


and all other fabrics that water alone will not harm. 


Sample package free 
Just send your name and address to Dept. 36-E, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., and you will receive by prepaid 
mail a generous sample package of Ivory Soap Flakes, and a book- 
let of simple directions for washing fine fabrics. See for yourself 
how perfectly and easily they launder your prettiest clothes. 



































